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CHAPTER XI. 
THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


| | At ha! good morning, Morton !" said the 

Captain, “ You've been keeping Patty down 
at the spring-house when she should have been at the 
loom by this time. In my time young men and women 
didn’t waste their mornings. Nights and Sundays are 


good enough for visiting. Now, see here, Patty, 
there’s one of them plagued Methodist preachers 


brought into the settlement by Wheeler. These cir- 
cuit riders are worse than third day fever ’n’ ager. 
They go against dancing and artificials and singing 
songs and reading novels and all other amusements. 
They give people the jerks wherever they go. The 
devil's in’em. Now I want you to go to work and get 
up a dance to-night, and ask all you can get along 
with. Nothing ‘ll make the preacher so mad as to 
dance right un- : 
der his nose ; 
and we'll keep 
a good many 
people away 
who might get 
the jerks or 
fall down with | 
the power and 
break their 
necks, maybe.” 
Patty was al- 
ways ready to, 
dance, and she | 
only said: “If 
Morton will 
help mesend the 
invitations.” 
“T’ll do that,” 
said Morton, 
and then he 
told of the dis- 
comfiture he 
had wrought in 
a Methodist 
meeting while 
he was gone. 
And he had the 
satisfaction of 
seeing that the 
narrative great- 
ly pleased Cap- 
tain Lumsden. 
“We'll have 
to send Wheeler afloat sometime. Mort?” said the 
Captain, chuckling interrogativeiy. Morton did not 
like this proposition, for, notwithstauding theological 
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differences about election, Mrs. Wheeler 
was a fast friend of his mother. He evaded 
an answer by hastening to consult with 
Patty and her mother concerning the guests. 

Those who got “invites”? danced cotillions 
and reels nearly all night. Morton danced 
with Patty to his heart’s content, and in the 
happiness of Morton’s assured love and of a 
truce in her father’s “interruptions she was a 
queen indeed. She were the antique ear- 
rings that were an heir-loom in her mother’s 
fainily, and a showy breast-pin which her 
father had bought her. These and her new 
dress of English calico made her the envy 
of all the others. Pretty Betty Harsha was 
led out by some one at almost every dance, 
- but she would have given all of these for 
one dance with Morton Goodwin. 

Meantime Mr. Magruder was preaching. 

Behold in Hissawachee Bottom the world’s 
evils in miniature! Here are religion and 
amusement divorced over the 
_ against the other as hostile camps. 
4 Brady, who was boarding for a few days 
with the widow Lumsden, went to the meet- 
ing with Kike and his mother, explaining 
his views as be went along. 

“T'm no Mithodist, Mrs. Lumsden. Me father was a 
Catholic and me mother a Prisbytarian, and they com- 
promised on me by making me a mimber of the Epis- 
copalian Church and throyin’ to edicate me for orders, 


-set one 





jand intoirely spoiling me for iverything else but a 
Author of **The Hoosier School-master,” “The End | 


| ple that can do any good among sich pagans as we air. | 


school taycher in these haythen backwoods. But it 
does same to me that the Mithodists air the only pay- 


| What would a parson from the ould counthry do here ? 


PATTY IN THE SPRING HOUSE. 


He moight spake as grammathical as Lindley Murray 
himsilf, and nobody would the better for it. 
What good does me own gramtmathical acquoirements 
do towards reforming the sittlement? With all me 
graminar — can’t Kape me boys from makin’ God's 
nume the nominative very bad words. 
Hey, Koike? Now, the Mithodists air a narry sort of a 
payple. But if you want to make a strame strong you 
hev to make it narry. I’ve read a good dale of history, 
and in me own estimation 
and the Mithodists air both torrents, because they're 
both shet up by narry banks. The Mithodists is fer- 
ninst the wearin’ of jewelry and dancin’ and singin’ 
songs, Which is all vairy foolish in me own estimation. 
But 
the whale that fades the worruld to git mad at the bab- 
blin’, oidle brook that wastes its toime among the 
mossy shtones and grinds nobody’s grist. But the brook 
ain't so bad afther all. Hey, Mrs. Lumsden?” 

Mrs. Lumsden answered that she didn’t think it was. 
It was very good for watering stock 

© Thrue as praychin’, Mrs. Lumsden,” said the school- 
master, Witha laugh. “And to me own oi the wan- 
deri’ brook, a-goin’ where it Chooses and doin’ what 


be 


before 


ease 


it piazes, is adale plizenter to look at than the sthraight- 
i But I wish | 


travelin’ mill-race. 
these Mithodists would 
vart the souls of some of these 
youngsters, and make ‘em 
quit their gamblin’ and swear- 
in’? and bettin’? om horses and 
gittin’ dthrunk. And maybe 
if some of ‘em would git con- 


COohle- 


varted, they wouldn't — be 
quoite so anxious to skelp 
their own uncles. Hey, 


Koike?’ 

Kike had no time to reply 
if he had cared to, for by this 
time they were at the door of 
Colonel Wheeler’s house. De- 
spite the dance there were 
present, from near and far, 
all the house would hold. For 
those who got no “invite” to 
Lumsden’s had a double mo- 
tive for going to meeting; a 
disposition to resent the slight 
was added to their curiosity 
to hear the Methodist preach- 
er. The dance had taken away those who were most 
likely to disturb the meeting; people left out did not 
feel under any obligation to gratify Captain Lumsden 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


the old Anglish Puritans | 


it's kind o° nat’ral for the mill-race that turns | 
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by raising a row. Kike had been invited, but had 
disdained to dance in his uncle’s house. 

Both lower rooms of Wheeler’s log-house were crowd- 
ed with people. A little open space was left at the 
door between the rooms for the preacher, who present- 
ly came edging his way in through the crowd. He 
had been at prayer in that favorite oratory of the 
early Methodist preacher, the forest. 

Magruder was a short, stout man, with wide should- 
ers, powerful arms, shaggy brows, and bristling black 
hair. He read the hymn, two lines at atime, and led 
the singing himself. He prayed with the utmost sin- 
cerity, but in a voice that shook the cabin windows 
and gave the simple people a deeper reverence for the 
| dreadfulness of the preacher’s message. He prayed 
as aman talking face to face with the Almighty Judge 
of the generations of men; he prayed with an un- 
doubting assurance of his own acceptance with God, 
and with the sincerest conviction of the infinite peril 
of his unforgiven hearers. It is net argument that 
reaches men, but conviction, and for immediate prac- 
tical purposes one Tishbite Elijah that can thunder 
out of a heart that never doubts is worth a thousanl 
acute writers of ingenious apologies. 

When Magruder read his text, which was, * Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God,’ he seemed to his hearers 
a prophet come to lay bare their hearts. Magruder 
had not been 
educated for his 
ministry by 
years of study 
of Hebrew and 
Greek, of Exe- 
gesis and Sys- 
tematics ; but 
he kuew, what 
was of vastly 
more conse- 
quence to him, 
how to read and 
expound the 
hearts and lives 
of the impuls- 
ive, simple, 
reckless race 
among whom 
helabored. He 
was of their 
very fiber. 

He commenced with a fierce attack on Captain Lum: - 
den’s dance, which was prompted, he said, by the 
devil, to keep men out of heaven. With half-a-dozen 
quick, bold strokes he depicted Lumsden’s selfish 
arrogance und proud meanness, so exactly that the 
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SCHOOLMASTER. 


| audience fluttered with sensation. Magruder hada vica- 
| rious conscience, but a vicarious conscience is good for 


nothing upless it first cuts close at home. Whitefield 
said that he never preached a sermon to others till be 
had first preached it to George Whitefield; and Magru- 


| der’s severities had all the more effect that his audi- 


ence could see that they had full force npon himself, 
It is hard for us to understand the elements that pro- 
duced such incredible excitements as resulted from the 
early Methodist preaching. How at a camp-meeting, 
for instance, tive hundred people, indifferent enough 
to everything of the sort one hour before, should be 
seized during a sermon with terror—should cry aloud 
to God for mercy, some of them falling in trances and 
cataleptic uncousciousness; and how, out of all this 
exciternent, there should come forth, in very many 
cases, the fruit of transformed lives, seems to us a puzzle 
beyond solution. But the early Westerners were as 
inflammable as tow; they did not deliberate, they 
were swept into most of their decisions by contagious 
excitements. And never did any class of men under- 
stand the art of exciting by oratory, more perfectiv 
than the old Western preachers. The simple hunters 
to whom they preached had the most absolute faith in 
the invisible. The day of judgment, the doom of the 
wicked, and the blessedness of the righteous, were as 
real and substantial in their conception as any facts in 
life. They could abide no retinements. The terrible- 
ness of [Indian warfare, the relentlessness of their own 
revengefulness, the sudden lynchings, the abandoned 
wickedness of the lawless, and the ruthlessness of mols 
of “ regulators,” was a back ground upon which they 


| founded the most materialistic conception of hell and 


the most literal understanding of the day of judgment. 
Men like Magruder knew how to handle these few 
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positive idoas of a future life so that they were indeed | 


terrible Weapons. 

On this “ening he seized upon the particular sins of 
the peopi* as things by which they drove away the 
Spirit of \¥od. The audience trembled as he moved 
on in his fide speech and solemn indignation. Every 
man fount} himself in turn called to the bar of his own 
conscience. There was excitement throughout the 
house. Soe were angry, some sobbed aloud, as he 
alluded tet ‘* promises made to dying friends,” ** vows 
offered toyiod by the new-made graves of their chil- 
dren,” for$pioneer people are very susceptible to all 
such appedis to sensibility. 

When at last he came to speak of revenge, Kike, who 
had listened intently from the first, found himself 
breathing hard. The preacher showed how it) was 
akin to murder, how the revengeful man was a mur- 
derer, “as much a murderer as if he had already 
killed his enemy and hid his mangled body in’ the 
leaves of the woods where none but the wolf could 
ever find him!” 

At these words he turned to the part of the room 
where Kike sat, white with feeling. The preacher, 
looking always for the effect of his arrows,noted Kike’s 
emotion and paused. The house was utterly still, save 
now and then a sob from some anguish-smitten soul. 
The people were sitting as if waiting their doom. 
Kike already saw iv his imagination the mutilated form 
of bis uncle Enoch hidden in the leaves and scented 
by hung:y wolves. He waited to hear his own sen- 
tence. Hitherto the preacher had spoken with 
vehemeuce. Now, he stopped and began again with 
tears, and in a tone broken with emotion, looking in a 
genveral way toward where Kike sat: * O, young man, 
there are stains of blood on your hands! How dare 
you hold them up before the Judge of all? You are 
another Cain, and God sends his messenger to you to- 
day to inquire after him whom you have already 
killed in your heart. Vou area murderer! Nothing 
but God’s mercy can snatch vou from hell!” 
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KIKE’s QUARREL WITH HIS UNCLE. 


No doubt all this is rude in refined ears. But is it | 
nothing that by these rude words he laid bare Kike’s | 
sins to Kike’s conscience ? That in this moment Kike 
heard the voice of God denouncing his sins, and trem- 
bled? Can you doa man any higher service than to | 
make him know himself, in the light of the highest | 
seuse of right that he is capable of ? Kike, for his part, | 
bowed to the rebuke of the preacher as to the rebuke | 
of God. His frail frame shook with fear and peni-| 
tence, as it had before shaken with wrath. ‘O, God! 
what a wretch Lam!” cried he, hiding his face in his 
hands. 

“Thank God for showing it to you, my young 
friend,” responded the preacher. ‘ What a wonder 
that your sins did not drive away the Holy Ghost, | 
leaving you with your day of grace sinned away, as 
good as damned already!’’ And with this he turned | 
and uppealed yet more powerfully to the rest, already 
excited by the fresh contagion of Kike’s penitence, 
until there were cries and sobs in all parts of the house. 
Some left in haste to avoid yielding to their feeling, 
while many fell upon their Knees and prayed. 

The preacher now thought it time to change, and of- 
fer some consolation. You would say that his view of | 
the atonement was crude, conventional and commer- | 
cial, that he mistook figures of speech in Scripture for | 
general and formulated postulates. But, however im- 
perfect his symbols, he succeeded in making known to 
his hearers the mercy of God. And surely that is the 
main thing. The figure of speech is but the vessel—the 
great trut!: that God is merciful to the guilty, what is 
this but the water of life?—not less refreshing because 
the jar ip which it is brought is rude! The preacher’s 
whole mauner changed. Many weeping and sobbing 
people wete swept now to the other extreme, and cried 
aloud with joy. Perhaps Magruder exaggerated the 
change that had taken place in them. But is it noth- 
ing that a man has bowed his soul in penitence before | 
God's justice, and then lifted his face in childlike trust | 
to God’s mercy? It is hard for a man who has once | 
passed through this experience, not to date from it a) 
revolution. There were many who bad not muchto or | 


| 


in themselves doubtless, but among Magruder’s hear- | 
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ers this day were those who, living half a century 
| afterward, counted their better living from the hour 
of his forceful presentation of God’s antagonism to 
sin, and God’s tender mercy for the sinner. 
| It was not in Kike to change quickly. Smitten with 
| asense of his guilt, he rose from his seat and slowly 
knelt, quivering with feeling. When the preacher had 
finished preaching, amid cries of sorrow and of joy, he 
began to sing, to an exquisitely pathetic tune, Watts’ 
hymn: 
** Show pity, Lord, O! Lord, forgive, 
“et a repenting rebel live. 
Are not thy mercies large and free? 
May not a sinner trust in thee ?”’ 

The meeting was held until late. Kike remained 
quietly kneeling, the tears trickling through his fingers. 
He did not utter a word orery. Inall the confusion he 
was still. What deliberate recounting of his own mis- 
doings took place then, no one can know. Thought- 
less readers may scoff at the poor backwoods boy in his 
trouble. But who of us would not be better if we 
could be brought thus face to face with our own souls? 
His simple penitent faith did more for him than all our 
philosophy has done for us, maybe. 

At last the meeting was dismissed. Brady, who had 
been awe-stricken at sight of Kike’s agony of con- 
tritiou, now thought it best that he and Kike’s mother 
should go home, leaving the young man to follow when 
he chose. But Kike staid immovable upon his knees. 
His sense of guilt had become an agony. All those 
allowances which we iv a more intelligent age make 
for inherited peculiarities and the defects of education, 
Kike knew nothing about. He believed all his re- 
vengefulness to be voluntary; he had a feeling 
that unless he found some assurance of God’s mercy 
then, he could not live till morning. So the minister 
and Mrs. Wheeler and two or three brethren thet had 
come from adjoining settlements staid and prayed 
and talked to the distressed youth until after mid- 
night. 





| them out. 


as a sure sign of a “sound” awakening. 

At last the preacher knelt again by Kike, 
and asked *\ Sister Wheeler” to pray. There 
was nothing in the old Methodist meetings 

, so excellent as the audible prayers of wo- 
” nen. Women oftener than men have a 
‘| genius for prayer. 


sins, but the sins of all of them; her pen- 


very sins that he was grieving over. Then 
slowly—-slowly, as one who waits for another 
to follow—she began to turn toward trust- 
=i fulness. Like a little child she spoke to 
God ; under the influence of her praying 
Kike sobbed audibly. Then he seemed to 
feel the contagion of her faith; he, too, looked 
to God asa Father; he, too, felt the peace of 
a trustful child. 

The great struggle was over. Kike wes 
revengeful no longer. He was distrustful and 
8 terrified no longer. He had “crept into the 
heart of God” and found rest. Call it what 
you like, When a man passes through such an 
experience, however induced, it separates the 
life that is past from the life that follows, by 
a great gulf. 

Kike, the new Kike, forgiving and forgiven, rose up 
at the close of the prayer, and with a peaceful face 
shook hands with the preacher and the brethren, re- 
joicing in this new fellowship. He said nothing, but 
when Magruder sang 

**Oh! how happy are they 
Who their Saviour obey, 
And have laid up their treasure above! 
Tongue can never express 
The sweet comfort and peace 
Of a soul in its earliest love, 
Kike shook hands with them all again, bade them 
good-night, and went home, about the time that his 
friend Morton, flushed and weary with dancing and 
pleasure, laid himself down to rest. 





CHAPTER XII. 
MR. BRADY PROPHECIES. 


HE Methodists had actually made a break in 

the settlement. Dancing had not availed to keep 
It was no longer a question of getting 
‘shet”’ of Wheeler and his Methodist wife, thus ex- 
tirpating the contagion. There would now be a 
‘class ’’ formed, a leader appointed, a regular preach- 
ing-place established ; Hissawachee would become part 
of that great wheel called a circuit, there would be re- 
vivals and conversions, the peace of the settlement 
would be destroyed. For now one might never again 
dance at a “ hoe-down,”’ drink whiskey at a shuckin’, 
or race “ hosses”’? on Sunday, without a lecture from 
somebody. It might be your own wife, too. Once let 
the Methodists in and there was no knowin’. 

Lumsden, for his part, saw more serious con- 
sequences. By his opposition he had unfortunately 
spoken for the enmity of the Methodists in advance. 
The preacher had openly defied him. Kike would join 
the class, and the Methodists would naturally resist 
his ascendancy. No concession on his part, short of 
absolute surrender, would avail. He resolved there- 
fore that the Methodists should find out ‘“* who they 
were fighting.” 


Von. VIIL., No. 25. 


have something happen out of the usual course. It 
gives them a theme, something to exercise their 
wits upon. Let us not be too hard upon gossip. It is 
one form of communicative intellectual activity. 
Brady, under different conditions, might have been a 
journalist, writing relishful leaders on ‘‘ topics of the 
time.” For what is journalism but elevated and or- 
ganized gossip? The greatest benefactor of an out of 
the way neighborhood is the man or woman with a 
talent for good-natured gossip. Such an one averts 
absolute mental stagnation, diffuses intelligence, and 
keeps alive a healthful public opinion on local ques- 
tions. 

Brady wanted to taste some of Mrs. Goodwin's 
“ry-al hoe-cake.”’ That is the reason he assigned for 
his visit on the evening after the meeting. He was al- 
wuys hungry for hoe-cake when anything had hap- 
pened about which he wanted to talk. But on this 
evening Job Goodwin got the lead in conversation at 
tirst. 

“Mr. Brady.” said he, “* what's going to happen to us 
all? These Methodis’ sets people crazy with the jerks, 
I’ve hearn tell? Hey? I hear dreadful things about 
‘fem. O dear, it seems like as if everything come upon 
folks at once. Hey? The fever’s spreadin’ at Chilli- 
cothe, they tell me. And then if we should git into a 

rar with England, you kuow, and the Indians should 
come and skelp us, they’d be precious few left betwixt 
them that went crazy and them that got sk ‘Iped. 
Precious few [tell you. Hey?” 

Here Mr. Goodwin knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
and laid it away, punched the fire meditatively en- 
deavoring to discover in his imagination some new and 
darker pigment for his picture of the future. But 
failing to think of anything more lugubrious than 
Methodists, Indians, and fever, he set the tongs in the 
corner, heaved a sigh of discouragement, and looked at 
Brady inquiringly. 





The early Methodists regarded this persistence | 


Mrs. Wheeler began | 
tenderly, penitently, to confess, not Kike’s | 


itence fell in with Kike’s; she confessed the | 





Brady was pleased. Gossips are always delighted to 





OLD Jor Goopwin. 


“Vere loike the hootin-owl, Misther Goodwin, its 
the black side ye’re afther lookin’ at all the tuime. 
Where's Moirton? He aint been to school yet since 
this quarter took up.” 

“Morton? He’s got to stay out I expect. My 
rheumatiz is mighty bad, and ['m powerful weak. I 
don’t think craps ‘Il be good next year, and I expect 
we'll have ahard row to hoe, partic’lar if we all have 
the fever, and the Methodists keep up their excitemené 
and driving people crazy with jerks, and war breaks 
out with England, and the Indians come on us. But 
here’s Mort, now.” 

“Ha! Moirton, and ye wasn’t at matin’ last noight? 
Ye beerd fwat a toime we had. Most iverybody got 
struck harmless, excipt mesilf and a few other hard- 
ened sinners. Ye heerd about Koike? I reckon the 
Captain’s goed and glad he’s got the blessin’; it’s a 
warrantee on the Captain’s skull, maybe. Fwat would 
ye do for acrony now, Moirton, if Koike come to be 
a praycher?” 

“He aint such a fool, I guess,’ said Morton, with 
whom Kike’s ‘getting religion’ was an unpleasant 
topic. ‘It ’llall wear off with Kike soon enough.” 

“Don’t be too shore, Moirton. Things wear off with 
you, sometoimes. Yeswear ye'll never swear no more, 
and ye’re willin’ to bet that ye'll never bet agin, and 
ye’re always a talkin’ about a brave life, but the 
flesh is ferninst ye. When Koike’s bad he’s bad all 
over; lickin’ won’t take it out of him; I’ve throid it 
mesilf. Now he’s got good, the divil ’Il have as hard a 
toime makin’ him bad as T had makin’ him good. I’m 
roight glad it’s the divil now and not his school- 
masther as has got to throy to handle the lad. Got 
ivery lisson to-day, and didn’t break a sengle rule of 
the schoo). What do you say to that, Moirton? The 
divil’s got his hands full thair. Hey, Moirton?” 

“Yes, but he’ll never be a preacher. He wants to 
get rich just to spite the Captain.” 

“ But the spoite’s clean gone with the rist, Moirton. 
And he’ll bea praycher yit. Didn’t he give me a talkin’ 
to this morning at breakfast. Think of the impudent 
little scounthrel a venturin’ to tell his ould masther 
that he ought to repint of his sins! He talked to his 


mother, too, till she croid. He’ll make her belave she 
is 9. great sinner whin she aint wicked. a bit, excipt 
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in her grammar, which couldn’t be worse. I’ve talked 
to her about that, mesilf. Now, Moirton, I'll tell ye 
the symptoms of a praycher among the Mithodists. 
Those that take it aisy and don’t bother nobody, you 
needn’t be afeared of. But those that git it bad, and 
are throublesome, and meddlesome, and aggravatin’, 
ten to one ’ll turn out praychers. The lad that ‘ll 
tackle his masther and his mother at breakfast the 
very mornin’ after he’s got the blissin’, while he’s yit 
a babe, so to spake, and prayche to ’em single-handed, 
two to one, is a takin’ the short cut acrost the faild to 
be a praycher of the worst sort, one of the kind that 
*g as thorny as a honey-locust,” 

“Well, why can’t they be peaceable and let other 
people alone? That meddling is just what I don’t 
like,’”’ growled Morton. 

* Bedad, Moirton, that’s jist fwat Ahab and Jezebel 
thought about old Elijy! We don’t any of us loike to 
have our wickedness or laziness middled with. ’"Twas 
middlin’, sure, that the Pharisays objected to; and if 
the blissed Jaysus hadn’t been so throublesome he 
would n’t niver a been crucified.” 

“Why, Brady, you’lk be a Methodist yourself,” said 
Mr. Job Goodwin. 

“* Niver a bit of it, Mr.Goodwin. I’m ralelazy. This 
lookin’ at the state of me mind’s insides, and this 
chasin afther :ne sins up-bill and down-dale all the 
toime, would niver agray with me frail constitootion. 
This havin’ me sptiritooal pulse examined ivery wake in 
class-matin’, and this watchin’ and prayin’, aren’t for 
sich oidlers as me. I’m too good-natered to trate me- 
silf that way, sure. Didn’t you iver notice that the 
highest vartoos ain’t possible to a rale good-nater’d 
man?” 

Here Mrs. Goodwin looked at the cake on the hoe in 
front of the fire, and found it well browned. Supper 
was ready, and the conversation drifted to Morton’s 
prospective arrangement with Captain Lumsden to 
cultivate his hill farm on the “sheers.” Morton’s 
father shook his head ominously. Didn't believe the 
Captain was in ’arnest. Ef he was, Mort mout git the 
fever in the winter, or die, or be laid up. ’Twouldn’t 
do to depend on no such promises, any way. 

But, notwithstanding his father’s croaking, Morton 
did hold to the Captain’s promise, and to the hope of 
Patty. To the Captaiu’s plans for mobbing Wheeler 
he offered a strong resistance. But he was ready 
enough to engagein making sport of the despised re- 
ligionists, and even organized a party to interrupt Ma- 
gruder with tin horns when he should preach again. 
But all this time Morton was uneasy in himself. What 
had become of his dreams of being a hero? Here was 
Kike bearing all manner of persecution with patience, 
devoting himself to the welfare of others, while all his 
purposes of noble and knightly living were hopelessly 
sunk in a morass of adverse circumstances. One of 
Morton’s temperament must either grow better or 
worse, and, chafing under these embarassments, he 
played and drank more deeply than ever. 


(To be continued.) 
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Margaret Fuller once said, ‘‘ Man would be per 
fect if he would but persist.” It is natural to think of 
this when one hears talk of any political good achieved 
in Mexico. Willit persist? If on that point we could 
be assured, there would be no reserve in our congratula- 
tions over the recent constitutional amendments pro- 
claimed ‘“‘ throughout the Republic with the greutest 
solemnity.’’ These amendments are embodied in five 
articles, and they contain the following propositions 
which go to the very essence of civil amelioration and 
enlightenment in that country: the independence of 
State and Church, the recognition of marriage as a 
civil contract, the substitution of the simple promise 
for the religious oath, the limitation of the right of re- 
ligious institutions in real estate, and the prohibition 
of monastic orders. The wisdom or the justice of some 
of these amendments can only be appreciated by those 
who know the political diseases of Mexico. But some 
may say, what is the use of considering amendments 
to the constitution when the constitution itself is liable 
to be abolished with the next change of the moon? 
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We are glad to know that the change just an- 
nounced in the ownership of the Atlantic Monthly in- 
volves no change in its editorial conduct or in its place 
of publication. For the latter item, let us say explic- 
itly that we are glad that the magazine is to continue 
a Boston magazine and is not to be subjected to the 
attempt of transforming it into a New York one. The 
Atlantic would not be the Atlantic if published any- 
where else than in Boston. It isa genuine Boston no- 
tion. We are not about to attempt a definition of 
Boston, but every American citizen who has mastered 
the alphabet must be conscious that Boston does repre- 
sent the HeHenic element in American life—a certain 
radiant and diffusive force of intellectualism among 
us; and of this principle the Atlantic has been, ever 
since its establishment, the veritable organ. The re- 
moval of the magazine from Boston would be a dis- 
tinct loss both to the magazine and to the city of its 
nativity. Its flavor would evaporate. Its peculiar 
gift of prophecy would be quenched. Hurd & Hough- 
top showed good sense in buying the magazine, and 


good sense likewise in letting it stay where itis. And 
coupled with this felicity in its new career is the addi- 
tional one of its continued destiny in the hands of Mr. 
W. D. Howells as editor. For this work Mr. Howells 
has au unmistakable vocation; and to the old maga- 
zine, with its old editor, we wave our good wishes on 
their entrance upon the new management. We doubt 
not that the high literary quality, the eritical acumen, 
and the catholic tone of the Atlantic will be hereafter 
fully maintained, and that it will continue to be the 
paper to which, as a high authority upon the subject 
has said, all the manuscripts in the ceuntry go first. 
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It would not be surprising if Dr. Clarke's book 
on Sex in Education should turn out to be, in a way 
unintended by the author, the means of adding very 
much to the popular understanding of the subject. If 
we may adopt Dr. Johnson’s maxim, that the power of 
any effort is to be judged by the rebound which it oc- 
casions, we shall be entitled to consider Dr. Clarke’s 
essay powerful. Therebound against it is prompt, vig- 
orous, and still extending. Among the women who 
have been moved to resist its allegations and its argu- 
ments is Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York, well 
known as an accomplished scholar, and a practical 
educator of large and successful experience. In the 
Boston Evening Transcript Miss Brackett arraigns the 
book in an indictment of half a dozen counts. She 
charges it with unfairness, in quoting exceptional cases 
as if they were usual ones; with injustice toward 
American women engaged in teaching, concerning 
whom it leaves the impression that they are “ cruelly 
and criminally regardless of the health of their pu- 
pils;’’ with gross inaccuracy in its statements of health 
experience at Vassar and elsewhere; with being illog- 
ical and inconsequent in its reasoning; with a tone of 
jeering and insolent flippancy toward women in ear- 
nest to get an education; and, finally, witha total mis- 
representation and misunderstanding of the American 
woman. Upon the last two points Miss Brackett ad- 
ministers to the author this rebuke: “I arraign the 
book for the unmanly tone of jest and sneer which 
constantly recurs in its pages, and which has made 
every true woman reader share in the martyrdom 
which the women students in the Philadelphia Med- 
ical College were called upon to endure a few years 
ago. The writer was dealing with a subject of the 
deepest moment and sacredness. In no book could 
joking and sneering have beeu so wholly out of place, 
yet there is no possible opportunity lost for them. From 
the coarse, reugh boys in a medical college it might 
have been expected; from a mature and experienced 
physician it comes with painful surprise.” 





CELLARS, GARRETS AND BARNS, 


HE old Litchfield house has been sold, moved 
off, and revamped. If apalace were built where 
it stood it would seem homely to these eyes of mine. 
It was not the material house that I saw in after 
years, but a house shining out of a household 
life that exhaled from it and formed an atmosphere 
around it, imperceptible to other eyes, but clear 
and full of the tenderest beauty to mine. That soul- 
vapor evolving a thousand airy shapes of sorrow, ten- 
derness, reverence, love, fear, gladness, will never 
gather about any other structure. 

There are subtle losses to a sensitive soul that cannot 
be made up, and that are out of all proportion to the 
external and material value. ‘“ She has pawned the 
last ring for bread for her children.’”’ Only God knows 
how much that may mean. One by one they went— 
cherished things of value, each full of one’s innermost 
life, and when all are gone, the soul, stript of its sou- 
venirs, is impoverished in its most gracious memories. 
The burning of the Alexandrine Library was a piteous 
loss in its way; but more pangs have been felt a thou- 
sand fold at the sale of a ring, a brooch, a cradle, a let- 
ter, a book, than anyone ever felt for the aucient 
library. 

There was semething about the old house at Litch- 
field so sensitively sacred that I never could 
bear to look back upon it in after years, when it had 
been rearranged, divided, and fixed up generally. I 
left it in 1826,a bouncing boy to whom the whole 
world was an orb of joy and health, and never put 
footacross the thresholdagain. At twilight only, when 
the outlines alone were revealed, and the changes hid- 
den, I have looked at it from a distance. 

Avery boy’s house! planned without a plan, and full 
of “entries,” closets, and unexpected rooms. There 
was the great kitchen. What times we've had there! 
What blind man’s buff, at night when the work was 
done up! What labors on bitter cold mornings—every- 
thing in the house frozen—to kindle a fire of green 
wood! What apple-peelings, pumpkin-cuttings, 
story-telling circles around the fire! What dismal 
washing days! and what days of smoke and vexation 
when new-fangled stoves came in, instead of the great, 
roaring old fire-place! There was the old settee, 
called ‘‘ settle,” its seat filled with every conceivable 
tool, toy, or gimcrack. The long clock that stood 
solemnly ticking, and would have seemed like a deacon 
if a foolish-looking, half-moon face that never rose or 
set had not been painted on its face. Out of the 
kitchen opened the candle-closet, and the sink-room, 





which was a huge, dark well-room that never had a ray 





of sunlight in it, its only window looking toward the 
north as if searching for cold. The doors of the kitchen 
were curiosities, and no two alike—that on the south 
large and easy, that on the north sagged on its hinges 
and shut with a harsh neise; the dining-room door 
shut with a cackle, and was always unlatching itself; 
the door next to it, seldom used, seemed stately and 
aristocratic; the eellar door was gloomy and mysteri- 
ous. : 

Ah, yes; down those dark cellar stairs we have gone 
a thousand times, to draw cider, to pick over apples, 
to sort potatoes and turnips, to boil potatoes and 
apples for the pigs, in a new fangled kettle set! Also 
down those stairs we have gone a hundred times, to 
play hide-and-seek, to get hateful of apples, to hide 
away from the folks up-stairs who “ wanted” us, to 
explore dark holes, with Charles behind to keep up our 
courage, in the fear of seeing great fiery cats’ eyes in 
some bin, or behind some barrel in some corner of the 
very darkest dark! The cellar was under the whole 
house, very roomy, and without windows exvept on 
the south. These were quite large and above ground; 
and as the cellar behind and the warm sun before 
kept them glowing, spiders lived sumptuously there 
all summer eating flies, and all winter eating each 
other, with now and then a hard-shell bug as a di- 
gestant. Alas, here it was that we fell! Our tender 
mouth had often uttered bad* words, such as “gosh!” 
“T vum,” “goll darn it,” “I swan,’’ and even “by 
jink-fews,’’ but had never sworn one of the regular and 
undoubted oaths, until one day, as the sun shone 
warm (how well we remember, and quiver!) we put 
our forefinger near to a black spider, who, instead of re- 
treating, sprang forward and bit it. My guardian 
angel must have been in the other part of the cellar, 
for I was left to say—to say—* — "—well, it 
would have been “darn it” only there was an m 
in place of the r. In a second I would have given 
worlds to have recalled the phrase. I expected an 
instant catastrophe. A vague idea of the fate of 
Coran, Dathan and Abiram came over me. I rushed 
up stairs, and got speedily by the side of my mother, 
who was a very pious woman, and I kept near her 
—all day, and was so very good as to excite in hera 
hope that I was being awakened to religious things. I 
never liked black spiders before, and I have never 
liked them since. 

Poets, scholars, and artists are often represented as 
living in Garrets, and a sad thing it must be to live 
there. But a roomy garret, extending the whole 
breadth of the roof, isa marvelous good place to play 
in! Here the children are out of sight and in perfect 
liberty. That must be an outrageous noise that could 
get down to the lower floor. Here are all manner of 
things to play with—boxes, chests, crippled bureaux, 
cast-off curtains, queer old dresses, broken furniture, 
pans, fire-fenders, andirons, screens, and hundreds of 
other things for young folks to use in building tents, 
and dressing up in costume. In the garret, too, the 
nuts are stored, hickorynuts, butternuts, chestnuts, 
hazelnuts. Bushels of quinces are heaped up through 
November, waiting to be preserved. Through the scuttle 
the boys could enjdéy the forbidden pleasure of get- 
ting upon the roof, creeping down to the gutters, 
straddling the ridge-board, and, on the sly, firing 
nuts or pebbles at the people passing below! The 
scene changes!—My flesh creeps. This garret is also, 
sometimes, a judgment hall. Naughty boys, who have 
laid up a long line of petty transgressions till the sum 
total should be worthy of ageneral clearance, go whim- 
pering and crying up these stairs, with a silent gentle- 
man behind them trimming the leaves from a quince 
switch! Ah! what hatred of sin then visited the 
young wretch! If he had only felt, when tempted to 
truancy, or fibs, or stealing doughnuts, or pulling 
sister’s hair, or “cutting up Jack’”’ generally, as he 
does now, sin would have been aprecipice up which no 
temptation could have made him climb! We have 
never seen a proper analysis of the mental state of a 
boy vociferating repentance, dancing with excessive 
nimbleness, seeking with one little hand toe cover a 
space ten times its size, and squirming in a manner so 
supple as would make an eel envious. 

After the storm,a calm! What pleasant days fol- 
lowed a reckoning! Alas! since the time when Pha- 
roah, on a lull of trouble, hardened his heart, have boys 
done likewise. It is true that the rod of correction 
drives folly far from a boy, but it comes back without 
any driving. The great trouble is that we are born 
boys and not men. Every one has to be hammered 
out into proper shape on the anvil. 

But, the Barn! He that has not been a country boy, 
with a great and various barn, and innumerable sheds, 
‘lean-to’s,’ carriage-houses, cribs, and harness-rooms, 
with big mows, threshing-floors, huge doors, and all 
sorts of creatures in, around, and under —horses, cattle, 
cows, calves, doves, swallows, rats, mice, weazels, cats, 
dogs, hens, chickens, pigs, and sheep—has lost an ex- 
perience which no after education can ever make up! 

Did you ever stow away hay when the pitchers 
winked at each other—a hint to cover you up and bury 
you? Did you ever play “coop” in a hay-mow, and 
creep down in the corner under the hay? Did you 
ever dig down and make a boy-nest, with cracks in the 
boards for windows and air? Did you ever, as the mow 
by use sank lower, practice jumping from the great 
cross-beam under the roof, and learn without danger 
how it would feel to fly? Did you ever lie on your 
back, in spring, and watch the swallows, in and out, 
building mud-nests on the rafters? Did you ever 
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watch the ways and doings of a flock of doves, their 
wonderful courtesies, their soft cooings and wooings 
their flights circuits and returns all for nothing except 
the fun of doing them? Cellars are excellent, garrets 
are lovely, but the barn above alldelights in a boy’s 
household life excelleth! If one has many boys let him 
build large barns! They are boy’s palaces of liberty! 

Other places there are, schools, churches, libraries, 
and mothers’ rooms, which have largely to do with chil- 
dren’s welfare. But, enough credit has not been given 
to those humbler institutions—the Cellar, the Garret 
and the Barn. 








RULE AND REASON. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


HEN our creed declares that we hold all 
Scripture to be given by inspiration of God, 
every one yields ready assent; when it goes on imme- 
diately—as if the one thing were involved in the other 
—to constitute the Bible our complete rule of faith and 
practice, the only rule to direct us how we may glorify 
God and enjoy him, we do not always have our 
thoughts sufficiently about us to consider whether the 
second proposition is really implied in the first, or 
whether it is actually true, or what it definitely 
means. 

I suppose ereeds are not framed for keeping people 
out ef the Church, but rather to keep out heresy, to 
keep out dangerous theological falsehood. The bene- 
fit arising from church organization is so great, or 
must be assumed to be so great, that we surely ought 
to aim at bringing into the Church fold all who can be 
brought in with truth and honor. It will be agreed by 
every one that we ought not to impose needless re- 
straints, that we ought not to demand belief in state- 
ments of questionable purport and of doubtful au- 
thority. 

What does it amount to that we say that the Script- 
ures are our only sufficient rule of faith and practice? 
They are not likearule of arithmetic. They are not 
like a statute of law. These are for the greater part 
exact and to be definitely applied. The only way in 
which the Scriptures furnish a rule is in supplying 
principles, in softening and purifying the heart, in 
tranquilizing the temper, in developing the conscience, 
and putting us in the right frame of mind to make a 
rule for ourselves. They furnish a rule just as the 
quarry furnishes to the sculptor his angel; he must 
dig it out. When the Scriptures do give a rule, the 
first thing we do is to show how often it ought to be 
upset. The sacred writer makes a statement, and we 
at once turn to and prove beyond a doubt that he does 
not mean What hesays. ‘Owe no man anything but 
to love om: another,” says Paul; but who refrains 
from borre’ving money on that account? ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall aenite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other ‘Njso,”” says Christ; but if a man smites us, 
we prosecg’? him at the North and knock him down at 
the South#%] Swear not at all,” said the same Divine 
Person; a%s: we not only swear, but hold that an oath 
is a peculifSiy sacred and solemn thing. I do not say 
that we ak: contumacious or rebellious in doing thus, 
but so lonf as we are in fact chiefly a law unto our- 
selves, why-do we pretend in our creeds to take the 
Scripture a our only rule of faith and practice? 

We have a great theoretical dread of rationalism ; 
nevertheless we do constantly bring our own reason to 
bear upon the precepts of the Bible. The most con- 
scientious, the most devout, the most orthodox does 
not make the Bible his only rule of faith and practice. 
He puts the Bible and his own common sense together, 
and the two furnish him arule. Why is it any worse 
to say that we consider our own reason as authorita- 
tive as the Bible than it is always to interpret and con- 
strue the Bible by our own reason? When the Bible 
contradicts our judgment, we do not obey the Bible 
and fling our judgment to the winds. We follow our 
judgment and say that the passage is obscure, that it 
means something different from what it appears to 
mean. We explain itallaway. We think we can get 
more truth out of witnesses with oaths than without 
oaths; so when Christ said, ‘‘ Swear not at all,’’ we say 
that he only meant “Swear not except in certain cir- 
cumstances.”” When the Almighty says, “I loved 
Jacob and I hated Esau,” it conflicts with our ideas of 
what God ought to do, and our most scrupulous com- 
mentators do not scruple to say that God did not 
really hate Esau, but only loved him less than he did 
Jacob! When God said unto the man, “In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” we af- 
firm that he only meant that man should on that day 
become liable to death. What is this but making our 
human judgment paramount to Scripture? 

It seems to me that this is precisely what the Bible 
authorizes us todo. I find no Scriptural warrant for 
making the Bible our only rule of faith and practice, 
but I find abundant warrant for making the Bible an 
authoritative reference-book for faith and practice, 
and the human reason the proper and prescribed in- 
vestigator. It may be, as is asserted, that the West- 
minster Confessions and Catechism, and the Thirty- 


nine Articles, and the Dordrecht formulas are unsur- 


passed as specimens of logical precision; and if what 
we wanted was perfect logical systems and statements, 
we might go farther and fare worse. But what we 
want is nota perfect logical circle above our heads, 
but concrete Divine truth in our hearts. Now, with 
all respect to the creed-makers, it seems to me that 





the Scriptures give a better account of themselves than 
any man has givenof them. For displaying the origin 
and object of Scripture, its precise relation to human 
life, its precise place in the Divine economy, and its 
best showing in our creeds, I do not think Nice, Atha- 
nasius, Prelate, Pope, or Puritan have ever surpassed 
Paul: 

* All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” 

There we have no iron-clad “rule” at once rigid and 
fragile, unbending and therefore constantly breaking. 
It is a precise statement of the case, as broad and elas- 
tic as the truth itself, needing no explanation and no 
supplement. It makes the Bible nota rule, but a re- 
pertory of wisdom, goodness, truth, and love, of Di- 
vine principles out of which we are to frame our own 
rules on our own responsibility. 

Even this great responsibility is not overwhelming. 
The human reason which is to work on the Bible, that 
mere human reason which some flout at and which 
many seem to look upon as an insidious foe, that very 
reason has been much encouraged by these sacred 
Scriptures. “There is a spirit in man; and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing,” says Elihu in the Book of Job. Only twice in the 
Bible is the word inspiration used. In both places it is 
the inspiration of God. In one passage inspiration 
gives us the Bible, in the other it gives us understand- 
ing. If itis said that Elihu, the son of Barachel the 
Busite, is not as good authority as Paul, I can only say 
that the statement is one that can hardly be proved 
nor disproved. Itis certain that though Elihu waited, 
as was proper, being a young man, till the three friends 
had ceased to answer Job, yet when he did speak, he 
was as vigorous and pointed and decisive as any of 
them. And though we are told that the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against the other three and they 
were forced to humiliate themselves before Job, not a 
word of rebuke was passed upon Elihu. Does not this 
silence give assent? 

But we are not dependent upon Elihu’s testimony. 
The Lord himself answered Job out of the whirlwind 
and said, Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? 
or who hath given understanding to the heart? imply- 
ing more strongly than a mere assertion could that 
God himself gave understanding. Solomon tells us 
expressly that out of the mouth of the Lord cometh 
knowledge and understanding; that to the man that 
is good in his sight he giveth wisdom and knowledge 
and joy. If any of you lack wisdom, says James, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and it 
shall be given him. On what authority do we throw 
distrust and suspicion on the human reason when God 
himself has so often and so kindly urged us to use it in 
studying his Word and himself? Why do we shorten 
his arm by asserting that the Bible is all we have to go 
by, when he has promised to shine directly into our 
own minds and to let us know if only we will follow 
on to know? 








THE ART OF PREACHING. 


BY REV. F. B. NORTON, 


HILE riding in the cars some time since, I 
chanced to make the acquaintance of a mer- 
chant who was on his way from a thriving Western 
city to the East to purchase goods, and inquired of 
him how the new pastor of one of their churches was 
liked. ‘‘Oh, yes,’ he replied, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘‘ I know who you mean; he is the man who 
talks up in his head, and the boys mock him on the 
streets.’”’ The merchant did not attend his church and 
knew little more concerning him than this peculiarity 
of manner which so quickly impressed itself upon the 
community. 

I knew this minister to be a capable, conscientious 
man, well educated in all save the proper method of 
preaching; and had myself heard this loud, harsh, un- 
natural Sunday tone, so unlike his natural tempera- 
ment or the pleasing tones he used during the other six 
days of the week. He had recently come to this church 
from the East, with high hopes of usefulness and hap- 
piness, and probably was living in complacent ignor- 
ance of the fact that although he was an excellent 
student he was a very poor preacher. It certainly 
does not augur well for his influence over the great 
outside parish, which quite frequently outnumbers all 
the rest in our Western cities, that the first impression 
made upon the boys of that community, those shrewd 
judges of men and things, was that of a man who 
preached the gospel in high, nasal tones. It was doubt- 
less very wicked in these boys to mock this man of 
God, but one cannot help inquiring whether it was 
not equally wicked in him to mock the pure and beau- 
tiful truths of the Gospel by uttering them in harsh, 
unnatural tones, when it was entirely in his power to 
have learned the art of clothing them in appropriate 
utterance. Whatever beneficent purposes the human 
nose was intended to subserve it certainly was not de- 
signed to be a gospel trumpet, as not a few preachers 
would have us believe. No doubt private intercourse 
will bring out the better traits of this pastor, and ren- 
der these faults of manner less objectionable, but it 
would not be strange if this nasal monotone were to 
prematurely sunder the pastoral relation, in spite of 
earnest piety and so many years study of theology 
and ancient languages, just as scores of worthy minis- 
ters have preached themselves out of their parishes 





because they had never learned the art of talking the 
Gospel into the hearts of their hearers. 

One of the most gifted preachers in this country has 
scarcely more than two hundred persons in his audi- 
ence, though dwelling in one of our largest cities. He 
possesses a powerful mind and a warm heart, with 
brilliant imagination, abundant command of lan- 
guage, great descriptive powers and comprehensive 
learning. His prayers are better than most men’s ser- 
mons, and I vividly remember exalted and beautiful 
sentiments uttered by him in his public devotions 
many years ago. But unfortunately the very best 
traits of his mind and heart led him into the worst 
faults of manner. The vividness and intensity of his 
thought made him careless and lawless in tone and 
gesture. His vehement, sweeping gestures might have 
come from a galvanic battery as appropriately as from 
a controlling will. His sensitive nature, so essential to 
the true orator, often subdued his tones to feeble- 
ness, and his great tenderness of feeling, which in- 
stinctively tends to the use of minor tones, led to a 
prevailing whining monotone. In the earlier part of 
his ministry the brilliancy of his thoughts and the fer- 
vor of youth gave him marked success for a time, in 
spite of these faults of manner. But unfortunately 
our failings are quite as apt as our virtues tostrengthen 
with our years, and popularity and power in this case 
succumbed to awkward gestures and stifled, aspirated, 
plaintive and guttural tones, which were generally out 
of harmony, with the sentiment, and as often hindered 
as helped the hearer. Had this preacher assiduously 
trained his voice and whole manner of delivery till he 
was able properly to convey to others all the power- 
ful, brilliant and tender thoughts of his comprehensive 
mind, he would have more thousands to hear him 
every Sabbath than he now has hundreds. 

Unfortunately, those who have the worst faults of 
manner are generally least conscious of the fact, and 
there has, in the past, been an almost total disregard 
of true culture in this department in our theological 
schools and colleges. The example of the presidents 
and professors of these institutions are more often a 
by-word than a helpful incentive to young men. 
When they hear one of these men of full size and 
strong lungs preach to them in ashrill, piping tone, 
like that of a penny whistle, which might have been 
changed to appropriate utterance by one week’s school- 
ing from a master of vocal culture, or mumble through 
his discourse as though he were reading a foreign lan- 
guage only partially learned, such example does not 
often kindle the fires of sacred eloquence in youthful 
hearts. 

It is true that vocal culture has been recognized in 
many of our higher institutions, but the instruction has 
generally been imperfect and utterly insufficient. Fre- 
quently an elocutionist, and perhaps a poor one at that, 
would come and spend the last few weeks of the year, 
devoting his labors mainly to polishing up the seniors 
for their grand finale, marking in the appropriate 
gestures and tones for their stilted graduation speeches, 
But this was outside the regular course, and paid for 
as an extra by thestudents. In later years some schools 
have provided permanent and competent professors 
of elocution, but the recent organization of the School 
of Oratory under Professor Munroe, in connection 
with the Boston University, is the first satisfactory 
evidence we have had that oratory is at last recog- 
nized as a science of many phases, outranked by no 
other, and an art demanding the highest talent in its 
teachers, and unwearied perseverance in its pupils. 

There is much prejudice against elocutionary train- 
ing among students and professional speakers, and 
many believe that the highest grace and power are of 
spontaneous growth; but it would seem that this theory 
had been sufficiently refuted by a longand painful ex- 
perience. This prejudice arises in part from ignorance 
of the nature and value of true culture, and in part 
from the mistakes of ignorant and superficial instruc- 
tors. Ihave never met a dozen men who were thorough- 
ly competent to train a pupil in all that pertains to ora- 
tory; but I have met many who essayed to teach this 
divine art in the period of some three weeks. One of 
these elocutionists comes to a school for a brief space, 
and forthwith the pupils all set to work to “strengthen 
their voices’? by prolonged shoutings and stentorian 
readings, about as musical and useful as the braying of 
a corral of hungry mules. Some acquire a mouthing 
mannerism that disgusts the more sensible ones with 
all vocal culture. These young men who essay thus to 
gallop into eloquence at one whooping charge would 
do well to remember that race horses are trained for 
their extraordinary speed largely by the exercise of 
walking, and that a man need not practice above a 
whisper, to gain the power of addressing an assembly of 
thousands for hours together, in the open air, with 
perfect ease. 

The art of speaking with ease and effectiveness de- 
pends largely on the proper training of all the muscles 
which aid in breathing and vocalization, and this is 
just as necessary as training to the boat racer or dril- 
ling to the soldier. This is no matter of a few weeks, 
but rather of years of judicious, thorough, practice. 
Instead of falling naturally into right methods, most 
persons do the reverse. There is not one speaker in a 
hundred who, without instruction, will acquire tke 
simple and fundamental art of using the breath in a 
proper manner. Instead of the gasping superficial 
breathing of the fashionable young lady, a single 
breath should be ready to do service for nearly sixty 
seconds, and instead of calling on the throat to per- 
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form all the work, the muscles of the waist should fut= 


nish the motive power, firmly and evenly sustaining 
the voice in the longest passages, and ready to explode 
the most vehement outbursts of passion with perfect 
ease. The throat and lungs, inshort every muscle that 
has to do with speech, must be made supple and strong ; 
80 that the labor of speaking, even to large assemblies 
shall be as natural and easy as that of walking. Min- 
ister’ throatis generally another name of ignor- 
Boe culpable neglect of simple laws and simple 
@ities, and it ig rarely tne case that the minister’s 
throaf‘need t ffer amy more from an hour’s preach- 
ing than his feet from walking a mile to church. 

With proper muscular training, purity and fullness 
of tone, the great desideratum of voice, is easily at- 
tained. Many, through an idea that low tones are 
specially impressive, seek to lower their natural key 
into some sepulchral substitute. But nature gives 
every man the average tone which best suits his body 
and temperament, and instead of foolishly hunting a 
new voice, let him develop and improve what he has 
into the utmost purity, fullness, variety and power. 
Harsh, nasal, or monotonous tones are an inexcusable 
abomination in any public speaker. It is as much a 
duty to use pure tones in public speaking as to mani- 
fest politeness in private intercourse, for while com- 
paratively few persons naturally possess full orotund 
voices, all may acquire fullness and purity of tone if 
they choose. The way to this is simple and plain 
enough, though many young speakers are perplexed 
to find it. 

While comparatively few will ever attain the highest 
success in oratory, even with the utmost study, all 
may acquire the power of speaking in natural, pleasing 
tones along with freedom and independence of man- 
ner. Most graduates of our theological schools are 
mere readers rather than true preachers. They are 
slaves to their notes; and slave is the right word, since 
such men rarely know the joy and power of a perfect 
mastery over one’s self as well as one’s subject. 








ONE OR MANY. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


‘NHERE is a widely-spread impression that it is 
impossible for a teacher who has a number of pu- 
pils under her care, to recognize the individual pecu- 
liarities of each one. Most persons seem to think that 
to the mind of the teacher every child of the twenty 
or thirty she may have in bef class is like every other 
child—that in the multitude of characteristics she will 
be able to know only the common and general. This 
impression often decides that a pupil shall have a pri- 
vate teacher, instead of being sent to school; the sup- 
position also being that when the whole time and at- 
tention of the teacher is gtven to one or two pupils, 
more can be accomplished. But, viewed in the light 
of broad experience, both these suppositions—that in- 
dividual peculiarities are not discovered and treated 
in schools, and that the fewer pupils the more gain 
of knowledge—appear to be without sufficient ground. 
Nay, the facts seem to lead one who has studied them 
to the entirely opposite conclusion. 

As to the first point, one might as well say because a 
carpenter worked with pine, oak, chestnut, ash and 
walnut, that he would not be able to perceive the 
differences between them, or to select the proper tools 
for cutting and fitting them; or one might refuse to 
employ a physician who had any other patients, de- 
manding that the whole attention of the practitioner 
be given tohim. But the carpenter works skillfully 
with all his different woods because his training and 
practice in the use of them all have made his eye and 
hand quick to detect differences where the unprac- 
ticed would nét see them, beholding only wood; and 
the physician, in the same way, brings to each one of 
the fifty patients he may yisit in twenty-four hours 
his keen professional eye and judgment, the result of 
his long training and the daily experience of years. 
Just so, and in the same sense, is teaching a trade—is 
teaching a profession,—and it is only of those who so 
regard it that I am speaking when I assert that the 
daily close association for years with minds of all 
grades, with pupils of all peculiarities, gives to the 
teacher the same kind of professional skill and tact 
that the carpenter, that the physician, gain in their 
respective callings, A turn of the head, an inflection 
in the voice, a glance of the eye, even slighter indica- 
tions than these are to the professional and experi- 
enced teacher a language which would be unintelligi- 
ble to the mere observer. All ber perceptions have 
been for years trained in this very direction, and they 
have become wonderfully accurate. A moment’s re- 
flection will convince any one that this must be so; 
though again I repeat, that I am speaking only of 
trained and experienced teachers, of those who have 
always looked upon their work in all its divisions as an 
art, and an art to which they have given their best 
time and strength. I am not speaking of those who, 
unwillingly taking up the work, have always felt it 
somewhat of a condescension to attend to its details, 
who do not look upon themselves as engaged in a reg- 
ular business, but who are simply working at it be- 
cause it may have seemed the least objectionable way 
of earning money. 

It is often very astonishing to an experienced teach- 
er to find how little some persons see in a school-room. 
They sit for an hour and they come away with a gen- 
eral impression, either of order or disorder, and that is 


bat. The fact is that they do not know what to look 
for, and so of course they are not very likely to see it. 
They are in the same situation in which an entirely 
uncultivated person is before a world-famous picture, 
as, for example, Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, or 
Raphael’s Transfiguration. He looks conscientiously, 
and he bears away with him only a confused idea of 
figures; while the artist’s eye rapidly notes the most 
prominent points, follows the contours, the lights and 
shades, and, if a true artist, mounts to the spiritual 
significance of the picture, and carries forever in his 
heart the thought of the master mind that created it. 

Teaching is a regular art; and no one who does not 
so regard it, no one who takes it up as a pastime or as 
a disagreeable necessity, and who brings to it only just 
what must be given of time and talent, can ever know 
its highest rewards, or feel the joy of the artist in his 
creation. But the real teacher who does so work, to 
whom teaching is as much an art worthy of her highest 
effort as the statues of the sculptor or the symphony 
of the musician-—an art for which the Infinite Mind 
only were wholly sufficient—an art so noble and so in- 
tegral that no detail is unimportant, learns to read 
motives in actions, to interpret character by indica- 
tions unseen by others, and in every part to read the 
whole. 

But of my second point—the advantages to the pupil 
in un intellectual point of view, of class recitation over 
individual instruction—I must take another opportu- 
nity of speaking. 





REASON AND VISION IN PROPHECY 
BY ADAM STWIN. 


i i those who, after the ancient fashion, look 

upon nature and history as chaotic tangles of 
events without coherence or orderly sequence, the 
ability to predict the future must necessarily seem 
more or less mysterious, if not supernatural. 

On the other hand, to those accustomed to look upon 
everything that happens as simply a link in an infinite 
series of related occurrences, reaching back to the be- 
ginning of creation and forward to its end, prevision 
is nothing more than an accurate following up of one 
or more of these lines of phenomena,—a perfectly 
natural if not always explainable process of mental 
action. 

The forecasting of the future, more or less remote, is 
a daily action with every one who thinks at all. We 
bring to bear on a particular group of conditions our 
knowledge of things and their tendencies, infer the 
outcome, then proceed to act upon our inference with 
the same confidence in the inferred result as that 
which we feel in regard to our judgments of things 
present or things past—a confidence shaken only by 
the knowledge that we are able to comprehend but a 
limited portion of the sequences leading up to the 
event. We err in our ordinary estimates of the future, 
as we err in our judgments of things present, not from 
incapacity, but from lack of knowledge. The moment 
we are fully acquainted with the laws which govern 
any series of events and the conditions under which 
they are acting, that moment our mind is able to run 
ahead of the development of time to take cognizance 
of things to come. 

Once the seemingly lawless motions of the air afford- 
ed the happiest type of the inscrutable. ‘*The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth.’’ Mysterious as Providence, its ways seemed 
past finding out. But they werenot. The more ob- 
vious laws of the genesis of storms have already been 
learned; and to-day we look, as a matter of course, to 
the morning paper for reports of the progress of yester- 
day’s gale—for news of the nearer approach of the 
storm whose coming has been predicted these three 
days. Now we know whence the winds come and 
whither they go; not absolutely, since the data for per- 
fect prevision are not yet wholly known, but with in- 
creasing certainty as the sequences of atmospheric 
movements are more and more fully comprehended. 

Last night a planet drifted between us and a star, 
cutting off its light for a moment’s space. To-day the 
astronomer will calculate the instant of the next oc- 
currence of the phenomenon, or the tenth, or thous- 
andth, recurrence of it in the distant future. He knows 
the determing conditions of the event and can foresee 
it with ease and certainty. 

The only conditions of such prevision are a normally 
acting mind and a knowledge of the tendencies of 
things. Where the knowledge is absolute, prevision is 
absolute. The chemist who sees two known compounds 
mixing under known conditions, already knows what 
the result will be. In all cases the only bar to perfect 
prevision is a lack of knowledge of the present con- 
ditions by which the future is determined. Were we 
able to know the present perfectly, the past and the 
future would be ours, since the present is the con- 
sequence of all the past and the antecedent of all the 
future, and the mind—once in harmony with that suc- 
cession of related events whose outcome is eternal 
creation—runs backward and forward with equal 
facility and equal sureness. Even in the complex field 
of human history prevision is by no means uncommon. 
In an article entitled ‘‘Secular Prophecy Fulfilled,” 
the Saturday Review has pointed out a number of 
cases in which the more striking events of recent his- 
tory were accurately foreseen and foretold by well- 
known characters; and other papers, following its lead, 





have called attention to similar instances, Still others 





have noted the equally striking failure of prophetic 
utterances by men apparently well qualified to fore- 
cast the future of the particular country or people 
whose fate was confidently predicted, but which 
proved to be entirely different. The prevailing opinion 
appears to be that the rationale of prophecy is ex- 
plained by the suggestion of the Review, to the effect 
that the successful predictions are only remarkable 
evidences that the men who made them thoroughly 
understood the strength of certain tendencies of their 
times. 

So far as the particular cases are concerned this 
opinion is undoubtedly the true one; but there is still 
another phase of prophecy which it does not touch— 
a phase which seems to be wholly overlooked or re- 
jected by those who have taken part in the discussion. 
It is characterized not by judgment, but by vision. 
The future event is seen, not inferred. How the mind 
is able thus to run ahead of time to witness what as 
yet lies undeveloped in the womb of the future, it may 
be impossible to conceive, much less explain. That it 
does so at times is simply a fact, and one that specially 
needs to be pointed out just at this time. 

The characteristics of the two modes of foreseeing 
the future are as distinct as judgment is from ordinary 
vision. By the one, a person knowing France and 
Germany sympathetically, as Heine did, knowing the 
diverse spirit of the two nations, and the tendency of 
their antagonistic development, might be able to pre- 
dict, as he did, the inevitable collision of the two, and 
the inevitable overthrow of France. By the other, the 
seer would witness, as in a dream, the gathering of 
hosts along the Rhine, the clash of armies, the environ- 
ment of cities, the tumult of retreat and hot pursuit, 
and all the grand outlines of the campaign. It may 
be there would be blent with the majestic panorama 
details of personal affairs—the surrender of the Em- 
peror, the flight of the Empress and the like—matters 
which would seem to be wholly without the pale of 
possible inferences from known conditions. Heine’s 
circumstantial prediction of the madness of the Com- 
mune, and its passionate destruction of all that formed 
the pride and glory of Paris, was no doubt based onan 
accurate knowledge of the aspirations and exaspera- 
tions of the lower masses, and the blind folly of the 
people above them. But what should we say of a 
vision of the actual order and movement of those 
terrible events, by one who had never been in Paris, 
and whose knowledge of its inhabitants was only of 
the most general sort? 

The Saturday Review would probably deny the 
possibility of such a vision, and so would those whe 
have been satisfied with its explanation as sufficient for 
all prophecy. So, too, would the writer have done at 
one time, accounting the reputed occurrence of that 
sort of vision as prophecies after the event, or bazy 
dreams subsequently reconstructed by the observed 
development of history. But that view of the case has 
been abandoned, as a blind man, whose eyes had been 
opened, might cease to doubt the possibility of a man’s 
taking cognizance of things distant ib space. 

Doubtless there are many others whose knowledge of 
the mind’s power to penetrate the future has been 
similarly obtained. That there is anything super- 
natural in such mental action is altogether improbable. 
It is simply less common than foresight by inference, 
and as yet is less easily explained. 

It is proper to add that there is nothing in the cases 
of vision assumed for illustration which has not been 
precisely paralleled in the writer’s personal experi- 
ence. 





THE CURE FOR WORLDLINESS. 
BY PROF. R. E. THOMPSON. 


T is reported that at a recent conference of 
Christian pastors in New York the question was 
raised, ‘‘How shall we stem the tide of worldliness 
that is flooding our churches, and drowning their spirit- 
ual life?’’—and that one of the most earnest, devout 
and hopeful men among them answered, in substance, 
“We have no means. We have no medicine that will 
reach the case. We must just stand still in this matter 
and see the salvation of God.” 

To make that confession is, in some sense, to confess 
that Protestantism is a failure. This question of world- 
liness was one of the root questions of the Reformation. 
Rome had her theory on the subject clearly defined. 
“* Worldliness (she said) is the necessary lot of the great 
mass of nominal Christians. They will live in it; it 
is my business to interrupt it now and then by acts of 
worship and consecration. These daily secular em- 
ployments, this money-making, this marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage, are all worldly affairs. To live in 
them is to lead a worldly life. An unworldly life is 
reserved for the chosen few who have the vocation to 
obey ‘the counsels of perfection’ laid down by Christ 
—to forsake father and mother, wife and child, for his 
sake and the gospel’s, to devote themselves to the life 
of perfection. These acts of voluntary mortification 
are of the very essence of unworldliness. The great 
mass of men can share in them very slightly and at 
intervals. Let them avoid mortal sin and look to the 
merits of Christ and his saints, through which, and 
through suffering, they will be purified and made per- 
fect in purgatory.’’ Mother Church had two religions 
for men, a hard and severe life for the few, a very easy 
and simple one for the many. 

On no subject did Luther spend more time and 
thought; none touched more closely on his own ex- 
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perience; on none did he arrive at clearer conclusions 
or express them with more emphasis. He taught that 
all the commands of the Gospel, rightly understood, 
applied to all Christians; that all were called to lead 
the same Christian life of faith, pressing on to the same 
perfection in holiness; that the Gospel recognized no 
spiritual aristocracy whatever. He forbade men to go 
out of their way to seek for crosses. Let them just 
keep the place in life God has given them, and they 
would find crosses in plenty there. The life of the 
married man had as many and as real calls for self- 
denial as that of the monk—calls that were real and 
not fantastic, and that served great and high uses. In 
his eyes @ man’s works as father’of a family, training 
up his children, showing all due love and long-sufter- 
ing to his household, and providing for their daily 
wants, were good works far beyond the “ poverty, 
chastity and obedience” of the monastic vows. Such 
a life was not worldly when led in the fear of God, 
and in faith in Christ, but Christian, godly, noble. All 
his writings, especially his last and greatest book, bis 
much neglected Commentary on Genesis, are full of 
pictures and eulogies of that life. 

But in our words, at least, we have gone back to 
Rome, and have thrown Luther overboard. We draw 
again just the line that he strove to efface between 
worldly and religious acts. The Protestant pulpit 
speaks of men as faithful or unfaithful in their worldly 
business, whereas a Christian should bave no worldly 
business. No business should be worldly to him. If it 
be so, it is because he has not yet learned fully the 
nature of the life to which he is called; he is not doing 
all things in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

What we need then to become less worldly is not 
that we should devote more of our time to what are 
recognized as religious acts and exercises, or become 
less busy in those that are not so recognized. Itis to 
carry a different spirit into what we do now. Dr. 
Arnold says, somewhere, *‘ We need not so much an in- 
crease of religious books, as more books about common 
subjects written in a Christian spirit.’ As with books 
80 with lives; we need lives spent in common ways, 
and interfused with a Christian spirit. 

One of the ost offensive and unprotestant phrases 
of these days iz ** work for Christ.’”’ It isso because of 
the narrow snose that men put upon it; they mean 
preaching, prvying, distributing tracts, and the like. 
At the utmost; they include works of mercy and chari- 
ty. But in tle Gospel ideal of life all work is to be 
work for Christ, be it at lathe or lapstone, behind the 
counter or at the easel. All is to be “done in the name 
efjthe Lord #esus’’—‘‘as unto the Lord.’ That does 
not mean missag up Christ’s name with our work, or 
tagging on pious phrases to it in an artificial and me- 
chanical way. It means our hearty recognition of 
Christ as the creator of our lawful callings; of his spirit 
as the giver of all the gifts of mind and heart that fit us 
to work well “nd honestly. It means the recognition 
of his will ax being wrought out in the whole move- 
ment of the world’s history, in the advance of its civil- 
ization, in the discharge of all the individual tasks that 
fallto men. ‘it means the feeling in one’s heart as we 
do simple an& common things, ‘‘I am helping on God’s 
world in my place; I am serving God's purpose here. 
These things are His concern, not mine only. He 
cares to have them done, to have the hungry fed, and 
the naked clothed, and life adorned and beautified by 
acts fine and homely, that raise it out of its squalor 
and sordidness, He cares to have these mouths fed, 
these childreti trained in mind and heart and hand. 
He cares to have me do my work in manful, simple and 
honest fashion.’”’ It means that we, in faith and sin- 
cerity, refer all things to the will of God. It means 
what the Strasburg monk, Johann Tauler,meant, when 
he said, ‘‘ One can spin, another can make shoes; and 
all these are vifts of the Holy Ghost. I tell you, if I 
were nota priest I would esteem it a great gift that I 
was able to njake shoes, and would try to make them 
sO well as to 12 a pattern to all.” 

The attemp‘ to make men unworldly by crying down 
their daily werk as of no spiritual importance, by con- 
trasting it with ‘“‘religious’”’ duties and the works of 
the world to «ome, has signally failed. Luther sailed 
on the oppos:ie tack; he urged men to magnify their 
office, to mak«: much of their work, especially by faith- 
fully associating it with the will of God in all their 
thoughts of it. Now, worldliness does not really make 
much, but little, of it. It shows this by judging of it by 
a standard of success that lies entirely outside of it— 
the money standard. Though a merchant may have 
saved cities fom famine by a wise foresight, he is said 
to have “ faiied”’ if his bank account shows a deficit. 
The worldly ‘awyer may have won great causes; his 
success is in fis wealth alone. Not work, but money- 
making, is b»come the test of success commonly ap- 
plied by all the professions save three—the teacher, the 
pastor and t!:« healer. 

Get men te make much of their work by seeing in it 
& means te wobler gains than dollars and cents, and 
the battle is Yon. They will become simpler and hap- 
pier and less yvorldly; they will have found somthing 
worth workixg for. They will have discovered that 
their daily life takes hold of the unseen and the eter- 
nal; that the:r common strivings lead up to the kigh- 
est good, whn they have their eyes open to see that 
the lines that they draw on counters and work-beaches, 
if prolonged,siead on to the stars. 

We are not a happy people in this western world. 
No worldly people ever was so. The old false render- 
ing of Isaiah that stands in our Bibles is true of us, 





though the prophet did not write it: ‘Thou hast mul- 
tiplied the people and hast not increased their joy.” 
Ragged and half-fed peoples of the old world manage 
to get more of the joy of life in the midst of poverty 
and oppression. Artists say there is no such painful 
mass of sad faces on the streets of any Furopean city 
asonours. Is it not because nowhere is the passion 
for money s0 universal, so uncontrolled by social tra- 
ditions of rank that ignores wealth, so unrivalled by 
the equal currency of highvr and nobler tastes? The 
type that the Christian faith takes among us in refer- 
ence to this question is, therefore, all the more impor- 
tant. Christianity has to fight this battle single-handed. 








BEFORE THE SNOW, 
BY GEO. P. LATHROP. 


UTUMN is gone: through the blue woodlands bare 
Shatters the windy rain. A thousand leaves, 
Like birds that fly the mournful Northern air, 
Flutter away from the old forest’s eaves. 


Autumn is gone: as yonder silent rill, 

Slow eddying o’er thick leaf-heaps lately shed, 
My spirit, as I walk, moves awed and still, 

By thronging fancies wild and wistful led. 


Autumn is gone: and the frail trellis bare, 

Where once the grape-leaves turned their velvet-white 
Against the wind, bleak ruin doth declare 

In naked stems that, clambering, clasp it tight. 


Autumn is gone: alas, how long ago 

The grapes were plucked, and garnered was the grain! 
How soon death settles on us, and the snow 

Wraps with its white alike our graves, our gain! 


Autumn is gone. What is there we may count 

Of great or good we've wrought, that is not writ 
On perishable scrolls? The stars still mount 

To God, and we are naught: He knoweth it. 


Autumn is gone: yet in the wreck o’ the rose 
A beauty gleams that cannot die, methinks. 

For something ’mongst these fading, folding shows 
Lives on, like lights that linger when day sinks. 


Autumn is gone. It has not robbed my mood 
Of that which makes it dear:—some shoot of Spring 
Still sweet within me; or thoughts of yonder wood 
We walked in :—memory’s rare environing. 


Autumn is gone: but seasons only take 
The ruined substance. All that’s best remains 
In the essential vision that can make 
One light for life, love, death, their joys, their pains, 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 





NO. 23. 
THE FATE OF ORIGEN’S DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSAL RES- 
TITUTION. 
E have said ina previous article, that the 
doctrine of Origen as to universal restora- 
tion was not condemned and anathematized until the 
year 544, in the local council of Constantinople, over 
three centuries after it was first published. A view of 
the steps by which the early state of freedom of opin- 
ion of which we have spoken in former numbers was 
terminated by the condemnation of Origen will throw 
great light on the state of opinion on the question of 
retribution during those intervening centuries. 
A TEST. 

It may be assumed that, when an eminent religious 
teacher is at any time assailed, if he holds sentiments 
generally regarded as heretical and dangerous, at that 
time they will be made points of attack. Thus, at the 
present time the doctrine of Universal Salvation in any 
form is regarded in most, or all, American evangelical 
bodies as a dangerous error. Now, if an eminent re- 
ligious teacher holding this doctrine was to be made 
the subject of repeated attacks, is it possible that 
whilst he was assailed on various other points of sec- 
ondary moment, this which is esteemed so great and so 
dangerous an error would remain unnoticed? We 
know that it is impossible. 

ANOTHER TEST. 

Let us make another assumption. If, during any 
centuries there were men of great eminence as schol- 
ars and divines, and celebrated for their elaborate and 
learned writings in defence of orthodoxy, is it possible 
that they would leave unnoticed and unassailed what 
they regarded as a great and dangerous error? For 
example, take such a man as Athanasius, the great 
father of Orthodoxy, renowned for his labored treatises 
against the Arians, is it to be supposed that he would 
leave any doctrine which he regarded as a great and 
dangerous error unassailed? Would he content him- 
self with simply stating his own belief to the contrary ? 
Would he not assail it by argument as he did Arian- 
ism? Would he not seek to annihilate it by the full 
power of his intellect? Would he not lift up a voice 
of warning, loud and clear, against it? 

- A THIRD TEST. 


Let us make another supposition. Suppose, then, 
that a great ecumenical council was to be convened in 
behalf of orthodoxy, would any man who held to what 
was then regarded as a great and dangerous error be 
invited to it? Still more, would he be allowed to take 
the lead in it. Would they elect him as their repre- 





sentative in an extended visitation of the churches? 
If in the recent movainienk she Evangelical Alliance so 
eminent a Univer r. Ryder, of Chicago; or 
such a noted Universalist divine as Dr. Thayer, were 
not only gladly welcomed, but assigned leading parts 
in the services of the occasion, and one of them sent to 
England as a representative of the body, would it not 
be a fair and irresistible conclusion that Universalism 
was not regarded as a greatand dangerous error? 
RESULTS. , 

Now these are the tests to be applied to the church 
before the sixth century to discover the real status of 
Universalism. It is not enough to find in Athanasius, 
or Chrysostom, and other eminent men, as we do, an 
occasional indication that they personally professed to 
believe in eternal punishment. What we want to 
know is how they regarded and treated those who 
held the opposite doctrine. What did they do to re- 
sist it and oppose its spread? If we apply these tests 
we shall find that the feeling that now exists in evan- 
gelical bodies against this doctrine was not fully devel- 
oped until in the sixth century. Let us now trace the 
course of events from the day of Origen till the day 
of the condemnation of his doctrine of restitution in 
the local council ef Constantinople. 

ORIGEN EARLY ASSAILED. 

It cannot be denied that Origen was the subject of 
attack from the time of the publicatica of his first 
theological treatise, the work on the first principles of 
theology. But we should not wonder at this. That 
work took a wide range. It spoke of God, of the trin- 
ity, of the incarnation, of the person of Christ, of pre- 
existence, of creation and the material world, of the 
body of Christ aud of men, of the resurrection and 
the spiritual body, of the interpretation of Scripture, 
aud other topics too numerous to mention. In partic- 
ular he opposed the gross doctrines of the millennari- 
aus who taught the speedy advent of Christ to reign in 
a worldly kingdom that should destroy the Roman 
empire. In short, his active mind pervaded the whole 
field of thought, and stimulated not only his genera- 
tion, but all the great scholars of the following gene- 
rations. He was above any mind of his age, and fur- 
nished material of thought for all the leading minds 
of coming ages. He was therefore widely open to at- 
tack, and might have been assailed on twenty points, 
or even more, without censuring his doctrine of final 
restoration. Such in fact was the case. 

ASSAULT OF DEMETRIUS. 

He was first assailed by his bishop, Demetrius of 
Egypt. who first deposed and then excommunicated 
him on the ground of ecclesiastical irregularities, in 
making himself a eunuch from a false construction of 
Christ’s words in Matt. 19:12, and afterwards being or- 
dained a presbyter in Palestine without leave from 
his bishop. But Jerome expressly says that he was 
condemned “ not on account of any new doctrines, not 
on account of any heresy, as mad dogs now pretend,” 
but from jealousy of the glory of his eloquence and 
knowledge. But the bishops of Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Arabia, and Achaia, refused to acknowledge his depo- 
sition and excommunication, and he founded a new 
theological school at Cesarea, which became illustrious 
and powerful. This was about 232. 

MISREPRESENTATION. 

He also suffered by misrepresentation. Of him 
Gieseler says, ‘“‘ Even in the lifetime of Origen his 
peculiar notions were as often opposed as approved; 
so that he found it necessary by a public confession of 
faith to attempt to remove the unfavorable impres- 
sions made not so much by his theology as by the ex- 
aggerations and misrepresentations of common re- 
port.” 

ASSAULT OF METHODIUS. 

After his death, about 250, he was first open.y assail- 
ed, in three treatises by Methodius, bishop of Olympus, 
and afterward, of Tyre. This was near 300. If, now, the 
doctrine of universal restoration was then regarded as 
a dangerous error, we should expect to find it in one 
of these treatises. Wasitso? Did Methodius lift up a 
voice of warning against it? No. Against what er- 
rors, then, did he inveigh? Errors as to the resurrec- 
tion, and his theory of creation, pre-existence, &c., and 
his views of the Witch of Endor. In Alexandria, also, 
Peter the bishop opposed the doctrine of pre-existence. 

NEW ASSAULTS AND A VINDICATION. 

When the Arian controversy came on, all of Origen’s 
writings were scrutinized as to their bearing on the 
controversy, aud some assailed him as favoring the 
Arians. So great was the excitement against him on 
this and other grounds, that about 310, Pamphilus and 
Eusebius wrote a labored vindication of him. Of this 
all but the first book is lost, but fortunately this con- 
tains all the charges against him that his defenders 
could find. These were nine in number. How then 
was the assault conducted at that time? Did his assail- 
ants include the doctrine of universal restoration 
among his errors? No itis not even alluded to. But 
some did charge him with denying all future retribu- 
tion. And it deserves particular notice, that in refut- 
ing this charge his defenders adduced passages proving 
clearly that he did hold to future retribution, out 
proving just as clearly that he regarded it as limited 
and remedial, and to terminate in universal restora- 
tion. Had this been theu regarded as a dangerous er- 
ror would his defenders thus have given it needless 
publicity? In the year 330 Marcellus of Ancyra, him- 
self a Universalist, opposed some of Origen’s views om 
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the Trinity. Eustathius also opposed his view of the 
Witch of Endor. 
ASSAULT OF EPIPHANIUS. 

Pass on now tothe year 376, and his great enemy, Epi- 
phanius, the assailant of all heresies and heretics, leads 
acrusade against Origen. In his Panarion he profes- 
sedly exposes the heresies of Origen. How is it now? 
Has universal restoration become a heresy yet? Not 
atall. We have carefully examined his book, and can- 
not find it. Itis not till about 394, in his letter to John 
of Jerusalem, that he calls in question any part of the 
doctrine of universal restoration. Even then it is not 
the doctrine of the salvation of all men, but of the sal- 
tion of the devil that he condemns. 

COMBINATION FORMED. 

In the final crisis of condemnation, A. D. 399 and 400, 
in which Epiphanius, Jerome, and Theopbilus of 
Egypt combine their forces, Origen is condemned in 
asynod; but even then the doctrine of the universal 
salvation of the race is not condemned, but the doc- 
trine of Cbrist’s death for the salvation of the devil. 
Still, since there was at that time a general condemna- 
tion of Origen and his works and readers, it tended to 
suppress Origenism in all forms. Nevertheless, 
through the fifth century he had many followers, es- 
pecially in Palestine. 

FINAL CONDEMNATION, 

At last, inthe sixth century, under the influence of 
a quarrel in Palestine between the followers of Origen 
and his enemies, the Emperor Justinian was brought 
into the conflict. The opponents of Origen indoctrinat- 
ed him in the controversy, and furnished him with ar- 
guments and extracts; and the Emperor, ambitious to 
shine asa theologian as well as a legislator and a states- 
map, wrote anelaborate letter to Mennas, the arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, in which he professes to re- 
fute at lengih the errors of Origen and the doctrine of 
universal restoration, in its full form, was, for the 
first time, included among them, and was condemned 
with an imperial anathema with the rest. The arch- 
bishop being thus furnished by the Emperor with 
theological arguments and with the requisite an- 
athemas, assembled an obedient council at Con- 
stantinople, and carried out the mandates of the Em- 
peror, in 544. This council-was not an ecumenical 
council, but an imperial synod of the bishops in and 
about Coustantinople. 

EMINENT MEN. 

It deserves notice that, up to this time in the Greek 
church there had been no attempt made by eminent 
men to refute universal restoration. Let us look back 
over this long period, and ask who are the great men 
who distinguished themselves as opponents of the doc- 
trine of universal restoration as they did against the 
Arian heresy? Did Athanasius so distinguish himself, 
or Gregory of Nazianzum, or Basil the Great, or Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, or Cyril of Jerusalem, or Ambrose, or 
Hilary, or Chrysostom? As a matter of fact, there is 
no treatise of any kind by any leading mind, such as 
Edwards against Chauncey in modern times, or the 
orations of Athanasins against the Arians. The only 
apparent exception to this remark is Augustine, in the 
Latin church; but even he treated the subject super- 
ficially, and not with the thoroughness with which he 
treated the Pelagian heresy. In particular, he does 
not meet the argument of Origen and his followers 
from i. Cor. 15:28, which is a kind of corner stone to 
their system. Nor does Justinian touch the argument 
from these and other similar passages. 

Beyond all doubt, however, Augustine led the way 
in that style of reasoning on the subject which now 
prevails in the orthodox world. 

FIRST COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Let us now turn to the first great Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of Constantinople, A. D. 381, in which the doctrine 
of the Trinity was completed by a decree as to the 
Holy Spirit; and the scale was turned towards the per- 
manent triumph of Orthodox Trinatarianism. Who 
is the great intellectual leader of this council after the 
resignation of Gregory of Nazianzum? Neander says: 
“Gregory of Nyssa seems now, by the superiority of 
his well-trained intellect, to have acquired special in- 
fluence over the doctrinal transactions of the council.” 
Dr. Schaff also says: ‘The council entrusted to him, 
as ‘one of the pillars of Catholic orthodoxy,’ a tour of 
visitation to Arabia and Jerusalem, where disturbances 
had broken out which threatened a schism.” (Vol. 2, 
906.) But who was this so-honored Gregory of Nyssa? 
He was a second Origen in his views of free-agency and 
universal restitution, and that openly and with elabor- 
ate and oft-repeated arguments. This doctrine under- 
lies and colors his whole system. Nor is this the only 
case. 

TESTIMONY OF HISTORIANS. 

Neander says of the Oriental or Greek church that 
“* MANY respectable church teachers stood forth, with- 
out injuring their reputation for orthodoxy as ad- 
vocates of universal restitution.”” He mentions in par- 
ticular, besides Gregory of Nyssa, Diodore of Tarsus 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia. Gieseler says: ‘‘Greg- 
ory of Nyssa and Didymus were known as Origen- 
ists, and many others held to single points of Origen’s 
creed without being therefore attacked. The belief in 
the unalienable power of amendment in all intelligent 
beings, and the limited duration of future punishment, 
‘was so general even in the West and among the oppo- 
nents of Origen, that it seemed entirely independent 
of his system, to which doubtless its origin must be 








traced.” (Vol. 1, p. 212.) Augustine himself says: 
“Some, nay, rather multitudes, do not believe ‘in the 
eternal punishment of the condemned.” (Enchirid, 
112.) Doederlein says, after giving the condemning de- 
cree of Justinian; ‘‘ That was not the belief of all, and, 
in proportion as anyone was eminent in learning in 
Christian antiquity, the more did he cherish and de- 
fend the hope of the termination of future torments.” 
(Theol. 2: 199.) 
THE CONCLUSION. 

But at last the time came when the final Origenistic 
controversies, and the condemnation of Origen by 
Justinian and his council, caused this belief to be re- 
garded as something decidedly heretical. 

That it appears by applying penetrating tests to his- 


-tory that the modern orthodox views as to the doc- 


trine of eternal punishment as opposed to final restitu- 
tion were not fully developed and established till the 
middle of the sixth century. 

It is also a striking fact that, whilst Origen lies under 
a load of odium asa heretic, Gregory of Nyssa has been 
canonized, and stands high on the roll of eminent 
saints, even in the orthodox Roman Catholic church. 





WAITING ON GOD. 
BY GEORGE 8. MERRIAM. 


rTNHE best commentator on the Bible is experi- 

ence. It is very well to study it as we do other 
books, from the outside. But no one knows what its 
treasures really are who has not been driven to find 
them by some stress of actual need. The longer aman 
lives, and the more he learns of what joy and sorrow 
and triumph and temptation and life and death really 
are—the more he will find in the Scriptures the voice 
of God, speaking with power the very word his soul 
needs, 

There is one experience that in some form or other is 
universal. It is the powerlessness of man to overcome 
circumstances. Every one, sooner or later, finds himself 
wholly unable to reach something that is to him 
supremely desirable. It is not only our selfish desires 
that are thwarted; we see things that we know are 
good—health, peace of mind, success in doing good— 
putaway out of ourreach. That is a hard experience! 
And it comes home to every one. 

There is nothing so mysterious, so awful, and at 
times so saddening, as the iron wall of circumstance 
that shuts us allin. Be we ever so pure in our inten- 
tions, so strong in our wills, so full of inward resource 
and power—there rise before us barriers high as heaven, 
that we may not pass. It is infinitely touching to think 
of those whose whole lives are cast under bleak skies 
from which the sun seems hardly ever to shine. Here 
are two women in a lonely New England farm-house. 
One by one, father, mother, brother, sisters have passed 
away, leaving them each time more solitary than be- 
fore. Sickness has fallen on them, misfortune has 
fallen; the narrow walls of a monotonous existence 
have shut in closer and closer—what cheer is there for 
them? 

Or, think of the men of strong mind and soul, whose 
whole longing is to serve their fellow-men, but whom 
some strange fate holds inactive. Sickness disables 
them, or undeserved reproach has denied to them a 
hearing, or nodoor of opportunity isopen to them. 

Then, again, consider how the slow progress of the 
world weighs on the hearts of men who live for 
their kind. The apostles looked at first in eager joy 
for the swift consummation of Christ’s kingdom even 
before their generation should pass away. Who can 
tell with what disappointment they came to feel the 
great immovable mass of human ignorance and indo- 
lence and wickedness, that was only faintly stirred by 
their life-labors? That experience has been to some 
extent repeated in the case of every reformer and 
prophet of a better day. In glorious vision he sees the 
New Jerusalem as if just descending out of heaven— 
and then the age moves on its slow, slow course, and 
the celestial city shines still afar off. 

We have taken marked examples, of the disappoint- 
ment, the postponement, the frustration, of men’s 
wishes. But in lesser ways the same thing comes home 
continually to everybody. Life is full of unsatisfied 
desires. 

To this longing for what we cannot reach, with what 
wonderful power comes the voice of the Psalmist, 
speaking again and again thesame deep word of peace, 
“Wait on the Lord!” ‘ Restin the Lord, and wait pa- 
tiently for him.” “Commit thy way to the Lord; 
trust also in him, and he shall bring it to pass.” “‘Wait 
on the Lord; be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thy heart; wait, [say, on the Lord.” 

That word, wait on the Lord, breathes into our 
eager, impatient lives something of the peace of eter- 
nity. For eternity is ours; the Eternal God is ours! 

The walls that lie across our paths, the circumstances 
that hem us in, are a part of a Divine plan, which 
stretches through boundless time. And justasits vast- 
ness is too great for our thought or imagination, so its 
object is something better than we can even in our 
best moments begin to comprehend. Jt doth not 
yet appear—it did not even appear to the inspired 
John—what we shall be when God has. wegughé bis 
work in us, The fairest vision of a redeemed universe 
which ever rose upon the mind of man is less fair, its 
brotherhood of all living things less perfect, its love 
and light and glory less radiant, than that real universe 
which God is developing, and of which heis framing us 





to bea living part. And everything that is is molded 
of his hand to forward this work. If the clay may not 
say to the potter, What makest thou? it 1s because the 
thing which the potter makes is good beyond the clay’s 
power to understand. 

The things, then, which are hard for us to bear are 
the means through which our Father is working outa 
great good to his children. The perfect attainment of 
that good may lie far in the future, but mm large meas- 
ure it comes to us continually. Weare not to feel our 
present selves, our present hopes and joys and cares, 
swallowed up and lost in a vast scheme whose im- 
mensity overwhelms us. God has indeed a work tbat 
reaches through eternity, and which includes all things 
in its scope; but none the less his heart responds to 
each smallest momentary need of his creatures, Be- 
cause a mother’s thought for her chiid reaches forward 
to its mature life, does she any the less minister to its 
daily wants and tenderly consider each childish feel- 
ing? “Likeasa father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them tbat fear him ’’—like, but as much more 
lovingly and effectually as God is more than man. 

The most wonderful element in the religion of the 
Scriptures is its peace. We find it in psalms and in 
prophecies; Christ’s whole life is radiant with it; it 
underlies all the fervor and activity of his Apostles. 
Everywhere its ground is the same. Man is the child 
of God. The everlasting arms are under him. All 
things work together for good. All things are ours, 
life and death, things present and things to come. God 
is for us; who can be against us? 

Here is the ground of infinite patience. Patience, 
not to submit to what is inevitable, because we cannot 
help ourselves; but the patience of sure and joyful 
hope. ‘ Wait on the Lord; be of good courage and he 
shall strengthen thine heart; wait, Isay, on the Lord!" 





A CHILDS LETTER. 


BY MARY 


> BAR, good Santa Claus, 
The girls and we boys 
Are longing for Christmas, which no doubt you know ; 
Still I'll send you a letter ;— 
‘ Could I only write better— 
But I promised, and back on my word I can’t go. 


WILEY. 


Of myself I'll not write, 
’T were not meek nor polite, 
But ['ll tell you of some who friends greatly lack, 
And I know that with you 
Quite a small hint will do, 
To make you fill tighter and higher your pack. 


There's poor Willie Clichot, 
Once smart as a cricket, 
Now lame, and bed-ridden for many a day; 
To be happy he tries, 
But with tears in his eyes, 
He whispers of pain, and I cease to feel gay. 


Oh, please, don't forget 
To stop there and set 
Some of your very best goods at their door; 
Some little books, too, 
Quite plain ones will do, 
And Willie will read them and wish there were more, 


And poor ragged Dick, 
And Annie, who's sick, 
They live in the cottage just back of the mill; 
You'll see what they necd 
I'm sure, for—indeed— 
Well, the’nearest way for you is over the bill, 


And there’s Widow Blanie, 
With little boy Jamie, 
Their larder is empty, and so is their bin ; 
She washes clothes, and scrubs floors, 
And Jamie does chores, 
For they're dreadfully poor, I heard so from him, 


They've never a mite 
From morning to night 
More than bread made of corn-meal, and coffee of rye; 
True, it keeps them from starving, 
But they've never a farthing 
Left them for extras after clothing they buy. 


And oh! I forgot 
Too bad is it not? 
There's Davie and Jakie, Eugenie and Ben, 
And Maggie and Clara, 
And Katie O’Harra, 
And Aliceand 'Zadie, all live in the glen. 


They're watching and waiting, 
And much they are prating 
Of Christmas and all things that make it so gay— 
Of sweetmeats and toys 
That good Santa Claus 
Has promised to bring them when once on his way. 


Now, I'll only add here, 
While the end I am near 
Of my letter so lengthy, and faulty, and bold, 
That the land's full of poor, 
Along highway and moor, 
Some hungry and starving, some freezing of cold; 


Hearts aching with sorrow, 
Awaiting the morrow, 
In garret and cellar of city and town ; 
You'll find them, I know, 
In your rounds as you go,— 
Good-bye, Santa Claus, I'm Your Friend, Johnny Brown, ? 


BALNBRIDGE, Pa, 
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A FPRAYER. 
H, Christ, with yearning soul I cry, 
Thy life divine on me outpour! 

Come, holy Spirit, from on high, 

That I may love for evermore! 
My heart is dark, my heart is chill— 

Nestle therein iike some white dove, 
Till, over-brimniing, it shall fill 

With burning, «vertlowing love. 
Give me a love istense and deep, 

A love heroic ++ endure, 
A love that kno*¢ not idle sleep, 

Holy and hum}ie, strong and pure! 
Give me thy str:wigth, oh, Father God, 

That I, like Ch*st, the cross may bear, 
May follow in the steps he trod, 

And grasp thedsve that groweth there ! 

Hod + M. ¢ 





A PLEA FOK THE SURFACE. 
BY MARY M. IDE. 


GREAT deal is said and written about 

““whited sepulchres,” as if it were their white- 
ness which Jesus condenined, and not the uncleanness 
within. Rough diamonds are extolled as if their virtue 
lay in their roughness and polishing diminished in- 
stead of increasing their value. 

“Still waters run deep,” says the proverb; and 
silent people are commended as personifications of 
wisdom. “I feel too deeply for words,” says the 
speaker, forgetting that this very sentence is express- 
ing his feelings. 

From much that is written it would seem that it 
were impossible, or at least improbable, for interior 
and exterior ever to be in harmony, and that a sep- 
ulchre would be a cleaner thing if painted black in- 
stead of white. Some one may say it is the deceitful- 
ness of the fair exterior that is condemned; then why 
not condemn the equal deceitfulnesss of the rough, 
unpolished diamond? 

If still waters do run deep, a perfect vacuum is even 
stillerthan deep water. Habitual silence much oftener 
indicates habitual vacaney of mind than the reverse. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth,’’ says the sacred book, and in some way or other, 
in words written or spoken, in painting or in sculp- 
ture, great thoughts and great ideas will find expres- 
sion. Greatness of heart, mind or soul will'show itself 
on the surface—if not in words, it will shine in the eye, 
it will play around the mouth, it will illuminate the 
whole countenance. That man is a hero who continu- 
ally sheds sunshine around him by his genial smile and 
kindly words, and all the more of a hero if Bis heart is 
aching the while with sorrows of its own. 

Suppose there are smiling hypocrites in the world, 
this is no reason why good men should look glum. The 
hypocrite would be no better if his face were as repul- 
sive as his soul. If a mam has no good quality but affa- 
bility, it does not prove that affability is not a desir- 
able thing to possess. If f see my neighbor flourishing 
in all bis glory, and env‘ous thoughts take possession 
of my heart, if I can stifl-: them there and congratulate 
him, I am doing far beti@r than I should be to show 
my envy on the surface. If you feel angry with 
another, even with cause, you are a better man if you 
control your spirit and }:reserve a calm exterior than 
if you let the passion thé? is boiling within rise to the 
surface. 3 

I believe there is no gveater mistake than in think- 
ing if you only speak of: your anger it will soon be 
over. While it isin yo own heart only it is likea 
fire in a stove, it is undef your control—neglect it and 
it will soon die out; but Gist the firebrands abroad and 
the winds will spread thé Hames, and they will feed on 
everything they meet, ai will not be quenched until 
they have wrought bitte} mischief. , 

It is a great thing to teem as good, as kind, and as 
noble as we can, and thep-strive to be what we seem. 

Noble deeds are greatfand glorious; but cheering 
words, tears of sympathy, warm hand-clasps, and lov- 
ing embraces, little surface things though they may be, 
soothe an infinite number of heartaches and keep alive 
the love which without them would grow cold and 
die. It will not do to keep the seeds of affection buried 
too long or too deep. They must be allowed to ger- 
minate and. spring to the surface to produce a healthy 
growth. The love of husbaud and wife often dies for 
the want of a little nourishment. Before marriage 
and a short time after it is fed with all the surface 
shows of affection, and if sooner or later these are de- 
nied it, it will wither and often die. 

“Man cannot liveon bread alone.” It is not his 
physical nature alone which must be fed. I have seen 
a little green plantin a poor, dingy room, and thanked 
God that it was there. It furnished its owner with 
neither food, nor drink, nor clothing, but it helped to 
keep alive that heavenly spark which distinguishes 
man from the brute. It is a virtue to make external 
things attractive. To give a public garden or park is 
as much a work of charity as to found a hospital or 
asylum. Surface beauty is a good thing; if there is 
beauty beneath, it is still better; but if not, it is far 
better than none at all. God most beautifully por- 
trays this in nature. Mosses tenderly cover the decay- 
ing roots and crumbling rocks, and vines lovingly 
twine around unsightly stumps end trunks of trees. 
Beautiful flowers spring up simply for adornment. 
The clouds look like masses of gold and crimson, and 
rainbows display their seven tints in arched beauty, 
yet what are they but a little light :nd water? 





The gray mists and drizzling rain are just what they 
look to be, yet who would exalt them above the rain- 
bow and sunset clouds? 

The little babbling brook has a right to sparkle and 
sing, if its waters do not run deep. Its music and its 
clearness are as good in their way as deepness in its 
way. Little by little during untold ages has God been 
beautifying the surface of the earth, and the work is 
still going on. 

It is right to value the beauty of the surface wher- 
ever itmay be. A fair surface is not a thing to be sus- 
pected, but, as a rule, tells a true story of the interior 
it covers. There is less deception in the world than 
many would have us believe. True hearts beat under 
the finest broadcloth as well as under the roughest 
homespun, and cheering, hopeful words are spoken 
in the most cultured tones. We tell a good man from 
& Villain simply by looking in his face. A rough ex- 
terior may, it is true, hide great value, and the cheap- 
est glass may glitter; but there are thousands of 
worthless rough pebbles to every rough diamond, and 
the glitter of glass is only a feeble imitation of the 
brilliancy of the precious stone. 








THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 
* Lo, here a little volume, but a great book!’’ 


[Serene book is surrounded by its own at- 

mosphere, it exerts its pecular influence, and 
has its distinctive history. Is there any romance equal 
to the true adventures of the Jewish Talmud? The 
story of the English Bible is written in its martyrs’ 
blood. The Book of Common Prayer is the funded re- 
ligiousness of nearly eighteen hundred years. For 
when Augustine—first apostle of Rome to England— 
landed, he lodged with the Christian bishop Lithardus, 
who served the Church of St. Martins, near the royal 
city of Canterbury. Even then the English church had 
its own Liturgy, which it had received through the 
Gallic church direct from the patriarchate of Ephesus, 
full of the Johannine spirit. 

Augustine did not preach Christianity to the British, 
they were already Christians; else how could he have 
met in council in Herefordshire ‘the archbishop of 
Cambria, seven English bishops, and many other 
clergy”? What Augustine preached was submission 
to the church at Rome, and the Romish ceremonies re- 
garding Easter and Baptism. The noble reply of 
Dinoth, bishop of Bangor, to Augustine, ought to be 
better known; for after acknowledging his obedience 
“to the church of God and to every godly Christian to 
help every one of them by word and deed to be the 
children of God,” he adds, ‘‘ other obedience than this 
I do not know due to him whom you name to be 
pope.”’ 

Not until the Norman Gonquest was there any at- 
tempt made to assimilate the English Lithurgy to that 
of the Latin church. Then Osmund, the bishop of 
Salisbury, remodeled the offices of the church, and 
left behind him the famous Breviary (daily service) 
Missal (Holy Communion) and Manual (epistles, gospels 
and occasional services), known as the Book of Sarum. 
But it was by no means universally adopted; Lincoln, 
Hereford, Bangor and York had their own uses, Lon- 
don was independent, and the monasteries generally 
followed the Roman form. 

Nevertheless, these Sarum offices were chosen by 
Cardinal Wolsey in 1531, as the basis of his ‘‘ Reformed 
Breviary,’ in which he distinctly initiated the prin- 
eiples afterwards brought to glorious consummation in 
the Book of Common Prayer. How marvelously these 
principles grew is evident from the fact, that in ten 
years afterwards Wolsey’s “ reformed breviary ” was 
again ‘“‘reformed;’’ and, as the title-page affirms, 
“purged from many errors.” In this edition it is 
ordered ‘‘ that the Lessons be read in English.” 

Mark the consequence! In one year more further 
reform was demanded; and no wonder, when even 
bishops complained that “the directions about cere- 
monies in red letters contained more words than the 
prayers in black letters.’’ Only two years elapsed and 
then the Litany was translated into English, receiving 
at the same time some additions from Luther’s Litany 
and the Reformed Ritual of Cologne. Very reluctantly 
Henry VIII. consented to this innovation, and it was 
not thought prudent to take another step for three 
years. 

But Cranmer had the weight of an unfinished work, 
and the fear of Henry’s death and a boy king, always 
with him. He knew that Henry’s despotic and in- 
domitable will would accomplish more than either 
argument or enthusiasm ; hence hesaid to his secretary, 
“if the king set forth anything for the reformation of 
abuses, who is he that dare guin-say it?’ Thus in- 
fluenced, he, with singular bravery, on the 36th day of 
November, 1547 (just 326 years ago), brought before the 
king and the Convocation “an ordinance for receiving 
the body of our Lord under both kinds—of bread and 
wine.’”’ It was pressed with such wisdom and strength 
that Henry sanctioned it in Latin, but forbade any 
further reforms in the vernacular. Nevertheless the 
people had the Gospels and Epistles, the Litany, the 
Creed, and most of the prayers in English. 

This Convocation sat three years, and during that 
time Cranmer was in constant correspondence with the 
German reformers; indeed he had married the niece 
of Osiander, who prepared Luther's formulas. But the 
German reformation really contributed nothing to the 





English Prayer-Book but a few final clausesin the 
Litany and some portions of the baptismal service. 
The perfectly revised Book was laid before a full Con- 
vocation of the church, November 24th, 1548, and in the 
middle of the following January was ordered by the 
king and parliament “to be used in all churches.” 
Three months were given the clergy to make them- 
selves familiar with its arrangement; ample time, for 
Cranmer emphatically asserts that though “new in 
arrangement, tongue and condensation, it was sub- 
stantially the same that had been used in the Church 
of England for fifteen hundred years.” 

But it did not satisfy either Calvin or the foreign 
Protestants. They objected strongly to the kneeliny 
in the Communion, because “ it was not commanded in 
Scripture, and was therefore utterly unlawful and un- 
godly.” When Henry was dead they greatly troubled 
the tender conscience of the young Edward, but he 
could not prevail on the English bishops to reconsider 
the matter, until, with the true Tudor temper, he 
threatened to make the alterations he desired on his 
own authority. 

Some changes were then made, chiefly concerning 
“the Ornaments of the Church,’”’ which were reduced 
toaminimum. The use of the Holy Oil in Confirma- 
tion was discontinued, the whole ceremony of extreme 
unction abolished, and the prayers for, the dead 
omitted; but the concession concerning kneeling never 
got into the body of the book. One edition, which is 
now extremely rare, had it on the fly-leaf at the begin- 
ning. 

In A. D. 1553, Edward died, and Mary restored all the 
medieval forms and the Latin services; but the very 
first act of Elizabeth’s reign was to give back to the 
Crown ecclesiastical supremacy, and to the people, the 
Book of Common Prayer. Elizabeth wished the edi- 
tion of 1549 (Cranmer’s) to be adopted without change, 
but the bishops took the last revision of Edward's 
reign as the basis of further amendments. These m- 
cluded the definite appointment of the chancel for the 
celebration of worship—the blotting out from the 
Litany the following clause, ‘*‘ from the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enormities '""— 
and the settlement of the office for the Holy Com- 
munion in its present form; for the first part is from 
the Book of 1549, and the latter from that of*1552. 

Elizabeth and the Parliament gave it their sanction 
in 1559, and the nation took it to their hearts with an 
abandonment of affection and enthusiasm incredible 
to our undemonstrative age. Out of 9,400 clergy only 
189 refused it, and these included the bishops of Mary’s 
appointment, and that party of extreme Romanists 
whom we call ‘“ Ultramontane.’’ Even Pope Pius IV. 
offered Elizabeth his sanction to the book if she would 
acknowledge his supremacy. She proved her legiti- 
macy by her prompt refusal, and was immediately 
excommunicated. 

But the spirit of Nonconformity was steadily grow- 
ing, even under the firm hand of Elizabeth; and when 
James I. came to the throne this party presented to 
the Privy Council a petition in which they declare 
themselves to be “‘ groaning under a burden of human 
rites,’ the imposition of a Church which they said 
““was plainly derived from anti-Christ.””. James, edu- 
cated by the Scotch Presbyterians, was well inclined 
to listen to them; an assembly composed of equal 
numbers of Episcopal and Nonconformist clergy met 
in his presence, and the words “or remission of sins"’ 
was added to the absolution; as well as the latter part 
of the Catechism respecting the Sacraments. 

Yet next year the same party presented “‘an account 
of fifty gross corruptions in the Prayer-Book,” and 
prayed for its total {abolition as the only way of 
clearing the land of idolatry.’’ This was the begin- 
ning of a struggle which lasted forty years, and cul- 
minated in the suppression by Act of Parliament of 
the Book of Common Prayer in all churches, chapels 
and places of worship. This was on January 3d, 1645, 
and the next August another Act forbade its use in 
private houses or for private worship—a law which it 
is safe to say was broken with clear conscience thou- 
sands of times every day. 

For fifteen years the Book of Common Prayer was 
under an interdict, and was used only at the risk of 
fine and imprisonment; but that fifteen years of per- 
secution gave it a growth it never would have ac- 
quired in any other way. It was buried in the hearts of 
the people, and became life of their life, part and par- 
cel of all their domestic and national hopes. 

On the restoration of Charles II. the demand for 
prayer-books could with difficulty be supplied by the 
printing press of that time; and there is a pathetic 
petition of the people of Faversham still preserved, 
which prays the king against their vicar, who, in ‘‘re- 
fusing them their liturgy, refuses them their mother’s 
milk.”’ 

Five weeks after the Restoration ‘‘ the settlement of 
religion ’’ came before Parliament, and twenty-one of 
the most famous Episcopal clergy, and twenty-one of 
the most famous Nonconformist divines met at Savoy. 
Among the latter was Richard Baxter, who it is said had 
the bishopric of Hereford offered him for his influence. 
Unfortunately the only union in this Conference was 
the union of opposition; and this is the more to be re- 
gretted because all the objections and exceptions are 
amazingly frivolous and bitter. It is incredible that 
such men should quarrel days about such a puerile 
point as “the Epistle is written in’? being untrue, be- 
cause only a part of the Epistle was read:—and that 
long, wearisome papers were written about the liabil- 
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ity to take cold in reading the burial service at the 
grave. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any dispassion- 
ate reader that the Nonconformist party on this occa- 
sion deserved Lord Bacon’s criticism of it—‘ lacking 
two principal things: the one learning, and the other 
love.’ Yet Baxter was a learned man, if not a loving 
one; and he laid before the Conference a Prayer Book 
of his own composition. The English Bishops were 
simply amazed at his presumption, and his own party 
never used it once, either during ‘his life or after it. 
Baxter’s was not the first dissenting prayer-book. In 
Elizabeth’s reign Lord Burleigh challenged the Non- 
conformists to bring him a prayer-book which ‘would 
fit their principles.” But when one side of this party 
produced the Book, the other side offered 600 objec- 
tions to it—a number far exceeding those ever found 
against the Book of Common Prayer. 

However, a subsequent convocation of bishops seem 
to have ceme to the work of revision in a singular 
spirit of consecration. They went carefully over the 
whole book, sentence by sentence, pondering, consult- 
ing and praying over each. Even the printing of this 
edition was superintended by some one or other of 
them; strict laws confined it to authorized persons, 
and the directions to the printers in Bishop Cosin’s own 
handwriting show the most anxious thought about the 
very smallest matters. This was the revision of 1662, 
and it is the English edition of 1873. 

After the American colonies had achieved their inde- 
pendence, a change in the American Book became so 
natural and imperative that every clergyman began to 
make it on his own judgment, and there was danger 
of disorder and division in the Church. The first steps 
towards a national form were taken in 1785, and in 1789 
the changes necessary had been agreed upon in aspirit 
of remarkable unanimity and love. These changes 
modernized the language in many parts, restored the 
Communion Office to the form of 1549, gave a selection 
of Psalms instead of the daily order, and discontinued 
the Athanasian Creed. But yet in the preface the 
American Church is careful to declare itself * far from 
intending to depart from the Church of England in any 
essential point of doctrine, discipline, or worship, fur- 
ther than local circumstances require.” 

This is the Book which received its first draft in the 
Church of the Beloved Disciple—which led the wor- 
ship of the British Christians centuries before Augus- 
tine was born—which out of the fetters of Latin fought 
its way through fire and blood into the English speech 
and the English heart; and that through the gates of 
Birth, Baptism, Marriage and Death has entered in- 
numerable Homes. 

Is it growing old? Does the dust of centuries need 
removing? Ah! touch it tenderly and reverently; it 
is one of the fortifications of our faith and language, 
and its familar words “chime like church bells” in 
“all time of our tribulation, and in all time of our 
prosperity.” 





A WINTER ON THE PRAIRIE. 
BY MARY PAYSON. 


OO many of the Western towns have a look 
of premature decay, as if they had spent their 
youth in riotous living. In our journeyings through 
the Gopher State we came upon a thrifty little village 
surrounded by rolling prairie, which reminded us of 
New England. Here we pitched our tent for the win- 
ter; for as long as doctors recommend the climate of 
Minnesota to invalids, so long the poor deluded creat- 
ures will flee thither. What a winter it was! Now and 
then a cold snap would come; everything eatable was 
frozen; ears and noses did not alwaysescape; farmers 
drove loads of wheat to market with their heads muf- 
fied in blankets and skins; the sun dogs kept guard by 
day in the cold sky and by night the paler moon dogs 
took their place. No wild creatures stirred abroad 
except the rabbits, though once or twice we caught a 
glimpse of astartled deer or wolf bounding through 
the snow. Anon the sun shone warm, the snow melt- 
ed till the roads were full of running water, the air 
was soft, the blue-jays clamored among the fallen 
acorns before our door, and the prairie-chickens 
gleaned among last year’s oats. More sudden changes 
were never witnessed in maligned New Evgland; and 
when a consumptive friend wrote, ‘‘ the doctor recom- 
mends Minnesota; what do you advise?” an old settler 
said, “ Tell her to stay at home; tell her the climate’sa 
humbug.” And I did. 

Disappointed in the climate, there were so many 
other things to interest us that we forgave our well- 
meaning Esculapius for sending us to the Western 
wilds. We were living in a little world within itself, 
where hardly an echo of the busy stir of life outside 
ever penetrated. The mere fact that we were from 
the East insured us a warm welcome from the simple 
folk about us, who all cherished the one bright dream 
of going East before they died. Sensitive as to the 
impression made on strangers by their primitive ways 
of living, they were keenly observant of all peculiari- 
ties in others. 

“ Overskirts are no longer worn in Boston,” said the 
village dressmaker to a farmer’s daughter who was re- 
joicing in the unwonuted luxury of a new dress, “ for I 
notice Miss P. does not wear them.” And overskirts, 
then in the height of fashion, were henceforth placed 
underaban. The piano of the village was owned bya 
young girl who lived in a rough little log-cabin, and 





there I sometimes went to “finform on music,’ as a 
Norwegian youth expressed it. A musician of any 
sort was almost unknown in those regions, and amus- 
ing expressions of delight always followed my playing. 
*“ Come in,’’ said my pupil’s mother one day to an old 
man who was passing, ‘‘and Miss P. will play you a 
piece that’ll make your hair stan’ on end.” The old 
fellow listened with open mouth, and went away mut- 
tering, ‘‘She must ha’ taken more’n fifty quarters.” 

Among the strange presents which came to us from 
our kind neighbors were great cakes of frozen milk 
wrapped in newspaper. We were rather disappointed 
at not being presented with a sorrel pie, for that was 
supposed to be a favorite article of diet with one 
family, and a flourishing plantation of the sour weed 
near the house seemed to confirm the belief. 

The Norwegian church was a picturesque feature in 
the landscape, and a glance within some Sunday morn- 
ing transported one to the old country. The black- 
gowned minister exhorted his flock in a foreign tongue, 
and on the wooden benches before him were ranged 
the peasant men and women of the North. The Nor- 
wegians in that vicinity lived in the poorest little huts 
thatched with straw. But several miles farther west 
lay a beautiful farming country settled entirely by 
Norwegians; this was called the largest Norwegian 
settlement in America. The houses were large, well 
built, and occupied by wealthy farmers. With a 
pleasure party from our village we visited one of these 
Norwegian homes. The parlor windows were filled 
with beautiful plants, and among the blossoms little 
colored tapers were fastened. The mantelpiece was 
covered with black enameled cloth on which were 
sewed innumerable porcelain buttons of various colors. 
An English ivy and strings of pop-corn were twined 
together over a trellis; pop-corn and shells were glued 
to brackets ; worsted flowers, curiously wrought, 
adorned the walls, and crosses of all sorts and sizes 
met the eye. In the middle of the room stood a large 
handsome piano, on which one of the Norwegian 
ladies, with a good deal of diffidence, performed. 
Even more unique in its arrangements was the dining- 
room, where we were quite unexpectedly summoned 
to refresh the inner man. On the table were dishes of 
canned fruit and a quantity of wine-glasses, which our 
host proceeded to fill with the juice of the grape. 
Never shall I forget the distress, the blank dismay de- 
pieted on the faces of those hospitable foreigners, who 
could neither speak nor understand a word of English, 
when the ruddy wine was passed to their guests, for 
the ungracious descendants of the Puritans solemnly 
shook their heads and put their hands behind them. 

Western people do not always sing the praises of 
their chosen homes. On the anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims and the settlement of their little 
village, our friends gave an oyster supper in the town- 
hall. A neighbor of ours who had emigrated from 
Bostonsome years before, and who had been extremely 
unfortunate, declined to take any part in the supper, 
designating both events which the villagers proposed 
to celebrate as ‘‘ bad jobs;”’ while his wife, who pined 
for her old home, declared that she had nothing to 
look forward to but the grave. In striking contrast 
to this homesick pair comes to mind an old lady who 
lived with her son in a neat, pretty house, but who 
mourned the ruder life of other years. She walked 
several miles over the prairie one day till she sawa 
log hut which suited her ideas of home. There she 
took up her quarters for the day, telling her aston- 
ished hostess how glad she was to ‘‘get away from 
style!’’ Herson had taken away her spinning-wheel 
and built a new house, and life was a burden. 

As spring advanced, it seemed to us idle lookers-on 
that an inexorable law of work held every one in its 
iron grasp. The farmers’ wives worked like slaves. 
Besides their own families and the hired men to pro- 
vide for, new land was Occasionally broken and then 
there were a dozen ‘‘ breakers”’ to feed. It was no un- 
usual thing to see women stridiag over the furrows 
driving a “ seeder” or harrow, though they were often 
foreigners in peasant dress. Even young erican 
girls earn large wages by driving “ harvesters” during 
the busiest season. With many of the farmers no rec- 
reation relieves the wear and tear. The result is seen 
in young men whose minds have been dwarfed and 
stunted by the incessant drain on physical strength, 
and strong men breaking down ip the prime of man- 
hood. How quickly, to quote a Western collge pro- 
fessor, ‘‘the real kicks over the pail of the creamy 
ideal!” 

At a Western hotel I once encountered a “school 
committee-man ’’ who took a deep interest in all possi- 
ble teachers. What a New England girl could be 
“way out West” for, unless it was to teach school, he 
was puzzled to understand. And my idleness was des- 
tined to excite still more surprise. A young farmer 
asked me to go coasting one wintry afternoon. As we 
walked up a long icy slope, aman driving an ox-team 
passed and gave us “a lift.’’ He looked at us curi- 
ously as we dismounted, and inquired if we ‘hauled 
all those rocks down there?’ When informed that we 
were sliding for mere amusement, like two children, 
the man could not believe it. He stared, he winked, 
he actually gasped for breath. Then a sense of the 
ludicrous seemed to come over him with irresistible 
force. His amazed expression gave way to a twinkle 
of humor, whieh lighted up the hard lines of his brown 
face, and he drove off, laughing at the top of his voice. 
My companion, remarking that I did not seem to 
“sense it,” explained that the man thought we had 





selected a site for a house and were hauling rocks for 
the foundation! 

The lives of these busy dwellers on the prairie may 
seem to us dreary and full of privations, but no hard- 
ships can destroy the buoyant sense of freedom which 
is theirs. It gives a new zest to life, and, as a worthy 
farmer said, “is so innated into ’em” that they 
would not exchange it for all the older and more con- 
ventional East could offer. 





THE NEW PRUSSIAN PARLIAMENT. 
BY A BERLINER RESIDENT. 


N this letter I propose to myself the difficult 
task of analyzing the new Prussian Parliament, 
so as to make intelligible to American readers the 
several political elements of which it is constituted. 
This is important, not only to an intelligent reading of 
the doings of this winter’s session—which promise to 
be of great moment—but also to a just estimate of an 
era of Prussian history of which the late election is in 
some sort the consummation. By the way, is it not 
curious that in the United States where religious liber- 
ty runs into an endless subdivision of sects, the liberty 
of political action restricts itself to two great parties, 
and “the right of bolting” is discussed as gravely asif 
it were a question of doubtful ethics? In France and 
in Germany, where the people are just educating them- 
selves in the exercise of liberty, parties range from the 
extremes of the spectrum, the intervening colors shad- 
ing into each other by lines almostimperceptible; this 
new Prussian Parliament, for instance, being classified 
under seven distinct heads. To comprehend these, one 
must go back to the assumption of power by the 
present king as Regent, in the failing years of his 
brother’s reign, from 1858 to 1861. A Constitution had 
been wrested from Frederic William IV., and the form 
of a Parliament had been instituted, but the king and 
the Ministry of his appointing, still governed pretty 
much after the old way. That vital interest of the 
people, the Budget, had not been conceded to the con- 
trol of Parliament, and a large party in that body re- 
fused to claim this as a Parliamentary prerogative. 
Parliament was then divided into four parties; (1) the 
Conservatives, who were willing to make Parliamenta 
mere appendage and ornament of the crown, and who 
preferred to vest the governing power in the king and 
the lords; (2) the Old Liberals, a party who were con- 
tent with having won the form of a Constitutional 
government, and with such slow and measured prog- 
ress as should be developed under this; (3) the Demo- 
crats, a party who had no thought nor desire of a 
Republic, but contended for the rights of the people as 
represented in the House of Deputies; (4) the Poles, 
who made prominent the interests of their race and 
language. 

In 1861, on the death of Frederic William IV., the 
Regent came to the throne as King William. He was 
known to be a firm believer in legitimacy by divine 
right, and a man of arbitrary will; and his Ministry was 
suspected of a purpose to nullify the Constitution by 
reactionary measures. Now arose a struggle between 
the Liberal party and the crown, which continued till 
1866, and which marks this period of Prussian history 
as ‘the Conflict.” Parties were reduced substantially 
to two. The Poles indeed remained a faction, like the 
Irish agitators in the British Parliament; but the “ old 
Liberals”? entirely disappeared, and the contest was 
waged between the new Liberals or Progressives, who 
asserted the right of the Deputies to refuse the tax-list, 
and the Conservatives, who stood by the power of the 
government. It was during this period that Bismarck, 
having a foreign policy that demanded secresy, prompt- 
ness, and the assumption of arbitrary powers, used the 
Conservatives as the instruments of his will, and seem- 
ed to subvert the Constitution and the rights of the 
people. 

Then came the great events of 1866, which placed 
Prussia at the head of the North-German Bund. The 
policy. of Bismarck had justified itself by the result, 
and a reconciliation was effected between the Liberals 
and the Minister, which resulted in his throwing off by 
degrees his old Conservative allies. Parties now ar- 
ranged themselves as follows; (1.) the Conservatives, 
who clung to old traditions, and the Free-Conserva- 
tives, who were open to conviction under the new order 
of things; (2.) the Fortschritts partei or Progressives, 
which was subdivided into National Liberals, who were 
ready to work in harmony with the government for 
progressive measures, and the Democrats, who repre- 
sented the old idea of the power of the Deputies; (3.) 
Poles, with their one idea, and (4.) Particularists, each 
with some local hobby—as, for instance, Holstein. 

The year 1871, proclaiming Bismarck’s policy triumph- 
ant over Europe, and creating an empire with Prus- 
sia at its head, gave an immense impulse to the Liberal 
party; but, at the same time, it roused the animosity 
of the Ultramontanes, and called into existence a new 
party, the Clerical, which represents the Roman Catho- 
lic opposition to the new turn which Prussian politics 
have taken since the overthrow of France. The Cleri- 
cals, Poles, and Particularists ranged themselves to- 
gether against the government, and the Old Conserva- 
tives sided with them; so that in the last Parliament 
the government was obliged to depend almost entirely 
upon the National Liberals and the Democrats. The 
stringent ecclesiastical laws of the last session provoked 
the Clericals and the Conservatives to put forth all 
their strength in the late election; but the result has 
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been a signal triumph for the government. The Old 
Liberals and the Old Cons+yivatives have almost entire- 
ly disappeared, and the p#yties now range themselves 
under two great wings; (13: ibstantially on the side of 
the government are the yfational Liberals, 178, the 
Democrats, or Fortscbritts rtei, 71, making, together, 
249, a gain of 88 over the Ise Parliament; also 40 Free 
Conservatives, and about *{New Conservatives; (2) in 
determined opposition to $3 government are the Cler- 
icals 88, the Poles 17, and a eew Particularists and Old 
Conservatives, making, ings), a resolute opposition of 
perhaps 120, in a house of 4! members. The House of 
Peers has also been decidegy liberalized. 

But the friends of the fovernment do not regard 
themselves as pledged in advance to its policy through 
“thick and thin.’”’ They will probably sustain any 
measures Which may be theynght necessary to carry out 
the stringent ecclesiastical }iws of the last Parliament; 
for there seems to be strong resolution to maintain the 
supremacy of the government against the pretensions 
of the Papacy. But it is not yetsure that a law making 
obligatory a civil form of marriage (as in France) can 
be carried through at this session. The sermon of Dr. 
Kugel, at the opening of Parliament, was strongly 
against this measure, and the religious sentiment of 
the people is largely with him. 

The Liberals know their strength, and are aiming at 
a true Parliamentary government, with a ministry 
directly responsible to the House. But Bismarck has 
just accomplished what he devised more than a year 
ago, the subordination of the Prussian ministry, and of 
Prussian State policy, to the interests of the Empire as 
represented in its Chancellor. This is extremely dis- 
tasteful to all zealous Prussians; it touches both their 
pride and their pockets; but it is the only policy by 
which the Empire, which was created out of the emer- 
gencies of war, can be wrought into a harmonious and 
stable structure. The new Parliament of the Empire 
will soon be convened, and both bodies will be at work 
in Berlin, side by side. It is yet to be seen whether 
Prussia will harmoniously take the place of a simple 
satellite. 

Berry, Nov. 18, 1873. 









AN APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE. 

HAVE that which I earnestly wish to say 

through some public medium. Iam a Unitarian, 
and should use the columns of one of my own denomin- 
ational papers, but for the fact that they are not read 
by one in twenty of the class that I wish to address. 

I would speak a word of censure and of exhortation 
to the more liberal ministers of the Orthodox Church 
of the present day. 

Dear friends and fellow servants! Are you honest? 
I know you mean to be, but are you? Is it honest, to 
stand in the pulpit as the supposed exponents of creeds 
which you have outgrown, and which you know that 
you bave outgrown? This summer I did what one 
rarely bas the chance of doing now-a-days—I listened 
to a man of fine brains and education, as he struggled 
through the involutions of a genuine Orthodox, doc- 
trinal sermon, which wound around its own knots so 
successfully, that one’s brain was too wearied at its 
close, to remember that the threud wasn’t fastened to 
anything in the beginning. As [ listened to that man, 
my soul honored him! There he stood bravely before 
an audience in 1873, and preached a sermon out of the 
middle ages, because he believed it! I had a contro- 
versy with his theology, but not with him. But when 
T listen toa “liberal Orthodox,’ my controversy is 
mainly with the man. An ortbodox friend says tome: 
** Pray come and hear our minister, he is so liberal, I 
am sure you will be pleased with him.” I go, but Iam 
not pleased with him. I listen toa sermon which he 
might deliver with all self-respect and consistency in 
a Unitarian or other so-called ‘‘ Liberal’? church, but 
when I take up the church manual lying in the pew, 
and read the “‘ Confession of Faith,’’ or find the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism bound in at the end of the hymns, I 
am at a loss what to think. So I go and talk with him. 
I say: ‘**How could you preach such a sermon as I 
listened to Sunday, and believe what is stated in your 
Creed or Confession, about the Trinity, or the Atone- 
ment, or Everlasting Punishment (or whatever may 
have made the sermon unortbodox)?”’ And he replies: 
**Oh! Laccept that statement for ‘substance of doc- 
trine,’”’ or, “I construe it to mean thus and so, minds 
must differ, and preserve their individuality, and this 
* confession’ is not supposed t*) be the literal and exact 
expression of the faith of evedy church of our uame, 
or every individual in those ehurches. It is under- 
stood that we have our Ovs} individual differences. 
We keep it because it has theYanctity of age, and if we 
made a new one, it would b:2a i:ard to make one that 
would fit every one’s miuysMs it now is to fit every 
ones mind to this.” There-**"Jat is it! It is impossible 
to fit every one’s mind to th@@4ame mold, so isit right 
to make a pretence of it?s ut—if my sense of duty 
did compel me toa creed, Sejwould make a new one 
eyery day, or a separate 3} for every individual, 
rather than have one whic ‘had to be “ construed” 
out of all its natural sense; Surely, if I wanted to 
teach a child geograpby,I #iould not choose a text 
book which said that the wed was square, and that 
North America was in the Squthern Hemisphere, but 
which had foot-notes to explain that when it said 
* square” it meant round, and when it said ‘‘ North” it 
meant South. 

The new orthodoxy is to me like a made-over house, 













I feel vexed when I see a man of abundant means 
making over his low-studded, fifty-year old house, in- 
stead of building a new one in the empty lot across 
the street—throwing out a bay window here, and add- 
ing a conservatory there, and painting and papering, 
and putting big glass into the windows. I never go into 
such a house without feeling the worms in the wall! 
And I never enter the theological home which nine- 
tenths of the orthodox ministers of to-day are offering 
to their people, with a bay window looking toward 
Unitarianism, and a conservatory for New Church 
flowers, and windows with unobstructed view into the 
Universalist heaven, and the whole papered fresh, and 
“ Orthodox’ on the door-plate, that I don’t feel the 
worms in the wall! No man can take Calvin’s prem- 
ises and arrive at Channing’s conclusions. You cannot 
serve two masters. 

Again, is it honest to admit members to your 
churches, again and again, who cannot receive this or 
that article in your church confession, while your 
church stands before the world en masse, as a body of 
believers in that confession? Is it right for you, as the 
spiritual guides of your people, to allow them to pro- 
fess before men and angels a belief in statements of 
doctrine, which they have admitted to you in private 
conversation that they could not entirely believe? So 
long as your churches make a profession of belief in 
theological statements an inseparable part of a pro- 
fession of Christianity, is it right to still the con- 
scientious scruples of those about to make such a 
profession, by saying, ‘If you love the Saviour and 
believe in him, the intricacies of theology need not 
trouble you?” 

Ifirmly believe that among the thousands of professed 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Congre- 
gationalists, and perhaps Baptists, in this land, some 
such division as follows might be truly made: Six- 
tenths earnest Christians, honest in heart and purpose, 
but disliking theology, who when they especially want 
to know what they believe ask their pastor (for human 
nature is a Roman Catholic in this, that it loves a 
priest); two-tenths more thuse whose faith, if it re- 
ceived its right name, would place them in the “* New,” 
Unitarian, or Universalist Churches, but who, being 
permitted so to do, stay where they are and ‘eat the 
liberal cake and enjoy the orthodox credit.”* Then 
there are two-tenths more who are intelligently as 
well as honestly what they call themselves! If this di- 
vision of orthodox Church members is exaggerated 
and false, I know the state of things which it is intend- 
ed to indicate to be measurably true. And for this 
great Church dishonesty the clergy and not the laity 
are mainly responsible. 

Well, for a remedy for all this. To Congregational- 
ists it is comparatively easy, because each church is 
responsible only to itself. Some ministers of this 
church have already done their duty in this matter. 
It seems to me that when a Congregational minister 
finds he has outgrown the original meaning of the 
Confession in use in his church it is his duty to meet 
that church and say to them, “I believe thus and so— 
it is evident that this statement differs materially from 
our received articles. If you agree with me, let us to- 
gether prayerfully alter them to that which we can 
believe; if you do not agree with me, we must go two 
ways.” Generally a man’s church has been led by his 
preaching about to the point he himself bas reached, 
and will join with him in such a work. We have all 
seen instances of this. Now, if in the process of this 
making over of a “Confession” it appear that the 
church differs only in name from some one of the so- 
ealled Liberal churches, I adjure such a church to have 
the manhood, the Christianity, to call themselves what 
they are. Do not deny your support to any one of 
these faiths if it belongs there. They need martyrs; 
and oh, believe me! are worthy of them. Thesenewer 
names cannot be more hateful to your ears than the 
name ‘ Christian” was to the Jew of the elder day, who 
bore it for conscience’ sake. But whether a frank re- 
vision of the ‘‘ Confession” or ‘* Articles’? of a church 
lead it into another fold or force it to make a new one 
for itself, let a minister, at all hazards, be honest to 
himself and his church. As I said, this is compara- 
tively easy for a Congregationalist; but I would say 
to the pastors of churches bound together in great ec- 
clesiastical systems, who find that they need a new ex- 
pression for their faith, “‘ Do not rest; correspond and 
talk with other ministers who are like-minded, unite 
yourselves in a body, petition and importune your sy- 
nods and presbyteries and bishops; bringa strain upon 
your church machinery that shall be felt in its smallest 
ecclesiastical cog—do not rest, do not let them rest, till 
the shorter catechism is made still shorter, and the 
Athanasian creed sent back to the fourth century, 
where it belongs.”” But if you cannot do this,—if you 
feel that it is hopeless to make the church that you 
love such that you can be truthful, and remain in it, 
obey the voice of God within you, which says, as it 
said to Abraham, ‘Get thee out of thy country and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a 
land that 1 will show thee.”’ O, for the courage and 
faith that made Abraham obedient! You remember 
he “obeyed and went out, not knowing whither he 
went;” and——crossed over a river. Ah, that crossing 
over a river! The coming out bravely and saying, 
“T am no longer an Episcopalian or Methodist, or 
Presbyterian. I am a Universalist or New Church- 
man, or Unitarian,” or, ‘I have not yet found a name 
that expresses my belief, but I am not what I have 


heretofore said I was. I have ‘gone out, not knowing | 





yet whither I go.’” Thisis hard; but is it not more 
pleasing in God’s sight than to stand before your 
charges, protected by your orthodox name and pro- 
fession in whatever you choose to believe, and feed 
them from Sunday to Sunday with the goodly fruits 
from the other side of the river (which they gladly re- 
ceive in all ignorance of where they grew), because 
you are too cowardly to pilot them across where they 
may pluck for themselves, and where you, together, 
may plant the standard of an honest faith ? 

O, brothers in Christ! forgive my roughness of speech, 
and let not my plea be made in vain! Do not, witb 
you eye on these last lines, crumple the paper for your 
study-fire, and proceed to write a sermon like its pre- 
decessors, of which people shall say next Sunday, 
“What a liberal sermon—that man is not afraid to say 
what he thinks!’” Do not write the sermon that will 
win that deceitful praise until you have wrestled with 
Almighty God to make you truly brave—to give you 
courage not only to say what you think, but what you 
are—and to forego the praise; for men are not praised 
for being what they are expected to be, and it is only 
as coming from an avowed orthodox that your unor- 
thodox sermons are noveland charming. If your con- 
science bear testimony that these words are true, do 
not destroy them, but lay them upon your desk, where 
they may haunt you to yourduty. They have in them 
the spiritual indignation, the love, and the prayer of a 
soul in earnest; let them prevail! H. R. E. 

PORTLAND, OREGON, Nov. 7th, 1873. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


ALI THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR 
GOD. 
Frmay EveEnNIna, Nov. 28, 1873. 
HE more a man becomes educated, and the 
more his sensibility increases, the more I think 
he needs to believe in the doctrine of a continuous, 
overruling and special providence. J can understand 
very well how men who have no depth of sympathy 
and no special susceptibility of feeling, who are reason- 
ably prosperous, and whose enjoyment of life consists 
in ideas, in study, in calculations, in a purely scientific 
life, without the wants which beset other men in their 
social relatiors—I can understand very well bow they 
can say, * Oh, there is no providence except that which 
consists in natural laws: if you understand them, or if 
you empirically obey them, you will prosper, and if 
you do not you will not, that is all.”’ 

Now, the New Testament gives no such view as this 
of providence. If we cannot stand on the teaching of 
our Lord, we may just as well give up everything. If 
we cannot accept the truth which he taught us—that 
the oversight of God is personal; that it takes distinct 
cognizance of each particular person; that it has re- 
gard to the peculiar disposition and position of each; 
that it includes all his physical and temporal wants; 
that it has relation to all his social connections; that 
it has reference, also, to the supreme development in 
him of the divine spirit and the divine nature; and 
that under any circumstances all things are good to 
those who love God—if we cannot accept this we may 
as well abandon Christianity. 

And yet, there need be no doubt that this providence 
of God works by the use of our faculties according to 
their normal laws; works by the using of the great 
natural laws of the globe on the part of the divine na- 
ture; and that, in so far as it is mysterious, it consists 
of a wiser and more ample use of natural law than 
man knows how to make; and that it is divine. 

There is a little providence in every gocd family. 
A father and a mother, discreet, and with experi- 
ence, are all the time fore-thinking for their chil- 
dren; and see what is the scope and the breadth of 
their foresight! They decide who shall and who shall 
not associate with them; whether they shall be so 
much in the air, or so little; what they shall eat and 
what they shall drink; where they shall be and where 
they shall not be; and it is done so quietly that the 
child never knows what is going on, or that there is 
any plan being carried out. And it is not simply 
for to-day and to-morrow: it runs from winter to 
summer, and through summer to winter. Not only 
that, but avery wise parent does this witb a general ref- 
erence to the outcome of the children in after life. The 
parents are bringing them up through joy and sorrow, 
here and there, with reference to their establishment, 
by and by, on their own feet, with such intelligence 
and good habits that they shall be able to take care of 
themselves. 

Now, imagine that our heavenly Father is incon- 
ceivably greater over all of us in this world than we 
are over our children of two and three and four years 
old. We feel that there is an enormous distance be- 
tween the knowledge and experience of the parents 
and that of the children about them in the family; but 
it is as nothing compared with the vast gulf which there 
is between us and God. And if we can carry on this 
little providence with regard to our children, which, 
if they had a glimpse of it, would seem as mysterious 
to them as to us the divine providence seems; then 
how much more shall our Father who is in heaven 
carry on this infinitely greater providence in regard 
to us! 





“If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
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children, how much more shall your Father which is in heav- 
en [who is not evil] give good things to them that ask him?” 

Now, it is very often the little incidental things 
which seem to me the most satisfying. I have gone to 
see many pictures, but the pictures that I do not go to 
see are the best. I understand that there is a picture 
by Delaroche on exhibition, and I go to see it; and 
there sits a little angel lost in dreams and thoughts 
of young love, and it is beautiful; but on Pierrepont 
Street, in a window, a nurse sits with a babe in her 
arms. Why, there is not a picture on earth so pretty 
as that! The child looks up at me, and then at 
her, and then at me again, and laughs; and I cannot 
help waving my hand to them. And the picture is an 
exquisite one. So I see pictures up in the sky, and 
around me; I see conjunctions, and circumstances, and 
incidents, here and there, which are a thousand times 
more striking to me than any paintings. And in the 
New Testament it is not the formal instruction that is 
most comforting to me. In some aspects that whole 
scene at the center of which was the Lord himself, the 
supper of the Passover, when made a matter of study, 
js one of the most glowing and tropical scenes in the 
New Testament; but some men are more comforted 
by other little scenes which are flung off, as it were, 
from greater ones. Among them is the one where 
the sisters, Lazarus being sick, sent to the Saviour, 
post-haste, saying: “He that thou lovest is sick.” 
Hie sent the messenger back; and it is said that he 
abode where he was three days. Well, that did not do 
Lazarus much good, but it has done me a great deal of 
good, ever so many times, and for ever so many years. 
Christ was not in any hurry. That he loved them is 
recorded; and that their sorrow was his sorrow we 
know, in that he wept with them. The Jews were 
witnesses of how he loved; and that bis heart throbbed 
and went with the current of sorrow or joy, nobody 
can doubt. But there he was hid away; and the mes- 
senger was sent back to say, ‘tI abide here three days.” 
And then he went to where Lazarus was; but he was 
dead; and the sisters came out to meet him, one after 
the other, saying, * Lord, if thou hadst been here, our 
brother had not died.” It was the reproach of grief; 
it was the familiarity and audacity of love in sorrow. 
And then came that wonderful discourse—* He shall 
live again. He that believeth in me, though he were 
dead shall yet live. I am the resurrection—I am the 
life.” And then comes the most dramatic, but less im- 
portant element—the bringing back of Lazarus to life 
again. 

Now, we have here right before us specimens of the 
Divine economy. 

When those whom God loves ure in trouble; when 
they need his succor; when they send for him; when 
they say to him, ‘Lord, slay me, or give me this my 
request,’’ and he does not dg it—then how the heart 
bounds back! Have there not been times, emergen- 
cies, When sickness was in the household, that you 
have had such an experience as that? 

I remember the first child that I gave back to God. 
I remember all the alternations of my new grief. I 
remember the watchings and anxieties and fears. I 
remember how at night, under a cold, brilliant, star- 
studded sky, I raced and ran down the long street. 
There was a revival in the child whom we had given 
up to death. Heseemed springing back again to life, 
and was like a bird, fallen from a topmost branch, flut- 
tering, and caught on the lowest branch, and seeming 
likely to hold on, and not go to the ground. And Ire- 
member that, wide as heaven was, I filled it full of 
prayer and supplication. Oh, how I besought God, 
by every consideration which a soul can give to one 
that loves it, for the life of that child! But in a few 
hours all the hope faded, and he died, and left me 
blank. I had a sort of torpid faith; 1 had the feeling, 
** Yes, it is all for good.”’ Ihad the feeling, ‘ It is bit- 
ter, and that is the reason it issent. I need to take 
bitter; pain is good medicine; and I had beiter take 
it.’ That was all that I could say about it. It was 
dumb unreasoning submission to the will of God. But 
now, when I look back upon that event, and see its re- 
lations tomy own culture, and to my preparation asa 
pastor forthe comforting of others, and think of the 
wells of tenderness which it opened up in me, and the 
impatience and ill-government which it corrected, and 
the thousand elements of good which it wrought in me, 
I perceive that God was in it. 

What, then, is to be learned from this whole matter? 
To believe unwaveringly in the Lord Jesus Christ; to 
believe that he does supervise the care of us; to be- 
lieve that he has a general oversight of us; to believe 
that there is a providence in which he uses not only 
the natural laws that we know, but all the laws that 
he knows as well, by which he directs his dealing 
toward us with supreme reference to our good now, 
and our eternal good; to believe that though he does 
not tell us what he is doing, though he leaves us in the 
dark—as when the sisters sent for him, he, for his own 
reasons of wisdom, did not go to them, but abode three 
days away, until death came, and the funeral, and the 
burial—yet he does care for us, and will not forsake 
us. He takes his own time; he uses his own means; 
he employs his own instruments; and our faith must 
‘be, not in our understanding of God’s dealings with 
us, but in Christ himself. Our faith must rest in him 
-—in his work, as far as we understand it; and those 
developments which we do not understand our 
thoughts must rise above, to Him who does all things 
‘well, and who knows ‘that all things work together 
for good to them that loye God,” 
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A Tour Through the Pyrenees, by H. A. Taine. Translated by 


J. Safford Fiske. With Illustrations by G. Dore. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Summer Etchings in Colorado, by Eliza Greatorex. Introduc- 
tion by Grace Greenwood. New York: G. P. Putnaim’s 
Sons. 

A Midsummer- Night's Dream, by William Shakespeare. With 
Illustrations by Alfred Fredericks. New York : D. Appleton 

Co. 

Sketches of Natural History, or, Songsof Animal Life. Written 
by Mary Howitt, and_Llustrated with upwards of one 
hundrec drawings by H. Giacomelli. London, Edinburgh 
and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 


As the old year swings towards its goal, it seems 
willing to disguise its inner pepsiveness over its coming 
fate by blossoming into universal glee, and by irradi- 
ating a sumptuous and festal splendor through the 
world. The publishers do not note in vain the signals 
of the world’s wishes. They cheerfully consent to the 
prevailing passion of this season for costly and gorgeous 
things, and they minister to it with a food which but 
stimulates the craving which it seems to appease, 
Gladly, if the space were allowed us, would we re- 
port to our readers the full particulars of all the 
superb books with which the enterprise and taste of 
English and American publishers load our library 
tables, and crown by every device of artistic and 
mechanic attraction the skill which they have dis- 
played throughout the whole year. The only good 
divinity who is unkind to this department of the paper 
is he whom the Romans knew as the god Terminus, It 
is due to the austerity with which he holds us to the 
despotism of limits, and not to any deficient apprecia- 
tion on our part, that we now noti:e only selections of 
new illustrated books, instead of reicrring to them all. 

It is quite proper to place foremost in our list the 
book which has, along with the utmost beauty of thick, 
creamy paper, large open-faced* type, wide margins, 
and ornamented binding, sucha combination of genius 
as is furnished by Taine for the text and by Doré for 
the illustrations. Nor must we overlook, even in the 
most hasty recital of its merits, the accuracy and grace 
with which Mr. J. Safford Fiske has performed his 
humbler task of translator, giving proof in this labor 
of an uncommon literary skill which was already well 
known to his personal friends, and which, it is to be 
hoped, he will take pains to let the public have still 
further means of recognizing. The tour which Taine 


here describes with all that marvelous mastery of | 


word-painting, for which he is so distinguished, is a 
tour which he has actually made. That, as he play- 
fully insists, is a praiseworthy circumstance; for 
‘““many writers,’’ he tells us, “including some of the 
longest-winded, have described these scenes without 
leaving home.”’ With exquisite badinage he proceeds 
to humble himself over the serious shortcomings 
which he is obliged to confess as marring somewhat 
the merit of his heroism as a traveler. “I have not 
been the first to scale any inaccessible mountain; J 
have broken neither leg nor arm; I have not been 
eaten by the bears; I have neither saved any English 
heiress from being swept away by the Gave, nor yet 
have I married one; I have not been present at a 
single duel; my experiences include no tragic en- 
counter with brigands or smugglers. I have walked 
much and talked a little, and now recount the pleas- 
ures of my eyes and ears. What sort of a man can he 
be who comes home from a long absence brivging all 
his limbs with him, is not the least in the world of a 
hero, and yet does not blush to confess it?’ In the 
progress of his journey, Taine describes ‘‘ The Coast,” 
“The Valley of Ossau,” ‘‘The Valley of Luz,’ and 
“Bagnéres and Luchon,” these names forming the 
titles for the four “Books” into which his work is 
divided. Taine has an incomparable power in descrip- 
tion; and into this book he has brought all his varied 
learning, originality, wit, vigor and spiendor ot phrase. 
The book contains upwards of five hundred pages; and 
the illustrations number nearly two hundred and 
fifty. This item gives to those who have not seen the 
book an idea of the profuseness of its pictorial decora- 
tions, though it cannot give him, of course, any im- 
pression of their real value. We have seen nothing of 
Doré’s, in a long time, that is so pleasing as his work in 
this book—so free from mannerism, extravagance and 
ghastliness. The publishers are justified in speaking of 
it as being in the artist’s ‘‘ carly careful manner.”’ 
Mrs. Eliza Greatorex has reason to be well satisfied 
with her summer holiday in Colorado. Her book 
makes the modest claim to be but a portfolio of etch- 
ings; but it is much more than that, although that is 
indeed its principal attraction. To say nothing of the 
few pages of eloquent enthusiasm with which Grace 
Greenwood celebrates ‘‘the wonders of the great 
central heights and grand western slope of the con- 
tinent,” Mrs. Greatorex has made with ‘“ Nellie’s” 
help nearly a hundred pages of text, in which she has 
embodied admirable descriptions of natural scenery, 
vivacious notes of personal adventure, and records of 
the legends which linger about the majestic realm 
which she has penetrated with something of the aweand 
the joy of a worshiper. Very properly, however, the 
title of the book gives prominence to its purely illus- 
trative and artistic features. Mrs. Greatorex went to 
Colorado this summer as an artist; and she must have 
passed her time very industriously. She has made 
drawings of the noblest and most striking views of 
Colorado, more than twenty of which are etched for 
this volume, Thus, to name some of the most impres- 





sive of these illustrations, we have ‘ First Glimpse of 
Manitou,” “‘ Manitou Spring,’”’ “The Climb, Cheyenne 
Cafion,” “Looking Out, Cheyenne Cafion,” ‘The 
Home-Glen Eyrie,”’ and some of the astonishing rock 
formations in “Monument Park.’ We particularly 
commend this book to the attention of our readers, 
none the less if they are now looking for fine literary 
and artistic gifts for Christmas. This book is a noble 
“presentation volume,” and is especially to be liked as 
a recognition of the artistic interest of American 
scenery. 

The inexhaustible suggestiveness of Shakespeare for 
pictorial expositions is well exemplified in the mag- 
nificent volume with which the Appletons have pre- 
sented A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, In quality, not 
one of the Christmas books that we have seen exceeds 
this. It isa quarto volume, of thick tinted paper, and 
with an illustration for nearly every page. Alfred 
Fredericks, the artist of this edition of the play, shows 
in his work here the success of deep and conscientious 
study of the text. Some of his drawings are masterly, 
and all will be welcomed by the lover of Shakespeare 
as a real help to the imaginative grasp of the poet's 
meaning. 

The artist, Giacomelli, whom Messrs. T. Nelson & 
Son have employed to furnish the illustrations for 
their new edition of Mary Howitt’s poetical Sketches of 
Natural History, has already won great distinction as 
the illustrator of Michelet’s “ Bird,” and for his con- 
tributions to the Doré Bible. Mary Howitt, who for 
many years has been an affectionate observer of animal 
life, has become, in some sense, its poet laureate. Many 
are the poems, simple, tender, touching, in which she 
has procured a human appreciation for those humble 
friends of ours who cannot speak our language in prose 
or verse, and whose garments are of fur, of feathers, or 
of scales. ‘‘The Stormy Petrel,” ‘‘The Eagle,” *‘The 
Camel,” ‘‘ The Water Rat,” “The Lion,” ‘* The Dog,” 
“The Elephant,”—these are but a few of these gentle 
songs embodying close studies in Natural History. The 
plan of the publishers is, by combining these poems 
with Giacomelli’s carefully wrought drawings of the 
subjects referred to, to make a book which shall have 
both a scientific and an artistic interest. And they 
have succeeded. This book is a worthy addition to 
their series of “ Juvenile Art Books.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
If any one supposes that the task of ministering 





to the book-hunger of children is in any sense an easy or 
an obscure one, he may get himself cured of the delu- 
| sion by looking over the recent productions in this 
| realm of literature with which the publishers welcome 
| the approach of the season of universal good-wishes. 
| Lying upon our table at this moment are a score 
of Christmas Books, all radiant with the glory of 
sumptuous binding and of wonder-working pict- 
ures, several of which books are by authors of re- 
bown. Evidently they do not think that in talking to 
the children they are stooping—tall men and women 
though they are. The first one which we take up is by 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
who at the solicitation of the publishers, James R. Os- 
good & Co., has made a companion volume to the 
poetical compilation entitled, “Child Life.” This 
book is called Child Life in Prose; and the materials 
of which it is composed are drawn from many illustri- 
ous sources in many literatures—Dickens, Auerbach, 
Mary Howitt, Madame De Gasparin, Andersen, 
Bjérnsen, Stahl, Hawthorne, Higginson, De Quincey, 
Aldrich, Mrs. Stowe, and others. The contents of this 
bewitching book naturally part themselves into three 
divisions: ‘‘ Stories of Child Life,’’ ‘‘Fancies of Child 
Life,’’ and ‘‘ Memories of Child Life;”’ and they repre- 
sent some of the brightest and sweetest things in the 
literature which has sprung from the love and the 
memory of childhood. Whittier himself has a capital 
story called “* The Fish I Didn’t Catch,” and his preface 
is a delicious little discourse on the attributes and 
claims of such writings as are here collected. It is 
with a reverent and tender interest that we open the 
next book which lies before us; for itis Ballads for 
Little Folk, by 
ALICE AND PH@BE CARY, 
just published by Hurd & Houghton, and edited with 
admirable taste and judgment by Mary Clemmer 
Ames. Here are some of the most delightful songs for 
children in the language, many of which will be 
recognized as old favorites whose acquaintance we 
made long ago in newspapers and magazines, and 
which we are glad to havo grouped together in this 
pleasant form. Here we have * The Pig and the Hen,” 
“The Grateful Swan,” “Spider and Fly,” “The 
Chicken’s Mistake,” ** What the Frogs Sing,” and many 
more. Mrs. Ames rightfully claims for Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, a genuine love and appreciation of chil- 
dren, and a rare gift in weaving for them rhymes full 
of the playful, tender and realistic pictures which give 
these young souls such excitement and happiness. 
AUGUSTA LARNED. 

Several months ago we mentioned that this distin- 
guished story-writer, whose friends and admirers are 
wherever there are children, was collecting the stories 
which she has composed from time to time for news- 
papers and magazines, and was preparing a uniform 
edition of them in six volumes, to be published by Nel- 
son & Phillips. The first three volumes have reached 
us just in time to tell our young friends about them 
before Christmas. They are pretty books, and bear 








the pleasant name of “The Home Story Series.” Bea 
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sides this, each volume has its separate title; those 
before us being called respectively, Country Storics, 
Holiday Stories, and Stories for Leisure Hours. If 
one but glances over the pages, he catches sight of 
such titles as “‘ Three Old Sisters by the Sea,” ‘‘ Out 
West,” “The Professional Baby,” ‘Widow Hender- 
son’s Happenings,” ‘Little Boots’s Thanksgiving,” 
and “ Blue Monday,” which he will at once recognize 
as old friends come again in a new dress. Each vol- 
ume, likewise, has one story now printed for the first 
time. Miss Larned’s power as a writer of stories in- 
éludes the gift of depicting common life in sueh a way 
as to make the simplest experiences evolve those 
“lessons of faith, hope and charity, love and patience 
and trust in Divine Providence, which are always be- 
fore us, but too often go unread.” 
GAIL HAMILTON. 

This subtle and trenchant essayist, whose valor and 
success in many an intellectual combat suggest for her 
the late Lord Derby’s title of the “ Rupert of debate,” 
lays aside graciously her sword and spear, and talks to 
the little folks as merrily as if she had never talked 
sternly to the large ones. Her book is called Child 
World, and Shepard & Gill are its publishers, and it is 
illustrated by Billings, Bush, and Merrill. All these are 
notable people to be giving their minds and hearts to 
the writing of wise and frolicsome stories for children ; 
and if we now glance our eyes across the ocean, we 
find that the same joyous task has engaged the atten- 
tion of celebrated people in Europe. Here we have, 
to begin with, two great politicians and members of 
the English Parliament, who have escaped from the 
cares of state to sit down and chat with the dear little 
citizens who have no cares at all. One of these states- 
men bears a terribly hard name for anybody to pro- 
nounce—it is 

E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN. 

In spite of these cruel syllables, the man who has to 
earry them about isa very kindly man and he has a 
hearty liking for the company of children, and he bas 
already written several books to make the children 
happy, such as “ Crackers for Christmas,’ and ‘“Moon- 
shine.’”” And now he comes with a new book called 
Queer Folk; and when you find that it tells about 
“The Warlock of Coomb,” and “the Witch of Bal- 
laquoich,” and “the Pig-faced Queen,” and “Little 
Grub,” and “the Barn Elves,’’ and such people, you 
will say that itis very propery named. And in tell- 
ing about these Qucer Folk the .uthor has been greatly 
aided by the pictures of S. I. Waller. The book is 
published by Macmillan & Cj; of London and New 
York, who are likewise the i ‘veyors of the other 
story-book that we spoke of Oty y a great politician. 
We refer to : 









JOHN FRANCIS Macs Ré, M. P., 

and his book is called Youngaprince Marigold. It 
tell the most delightful fairy * ries. One of them is 
about Young Prince Marigol® nd his little ponies, 
Daisy and Lily. Another is “®%je Autobiography of a 
Cat.” The third is about “ Jag'Tubb; or, the Happy 
Isle.’ In this book, also, arey;ome capital pictures, 
full of life and motion, by S. F, Waller. The mention 
of Mr. Maguire’s new fairy ta! 3s 3 makesit appropriate 
to refer to The Old Fairy Tak 32 which Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin have published, and¥which were collected 
and edited by 





JAMES MASON, 

The plan of the writer is to pick out from all the 
wealth of this department of literature twenty of the 
best fairy stories, and to print them in a handsome lit- 
tle book with vivid pictures to illustrate each story. 
Accordingly, here we have the best of those stories 
which are older than any king or kingdom in all the 
world, such as ‘‘Puss in Boots,” ‘‘Tom Thumb,” 
*“ Jack the Giant Killer,” ‘* Little Red Riding Hood,” 
and the rest of the fairy classics. We have by no 
means reached the end of our long row of Christmas- 
books for children, but we have room for present 
mention of only one more—an exquisitely comical 
book, translated from the German of 

WILHELM BUSCH, 
by an American scholar, Mr. Hezekiab Watkins, and 
published by Henry Holt & Co. It isa rhymed story 
called Buzz a Buzz; or, the Bees, and the very amus- 
ing doggerel in which the original was written has 
been ingeniously, and asarule faithfully, rendered in 
American. The illustrations are very numerous, and 
very highly colored, and very absurd, and upon the 
whole we judge that the rhymes are just such as will 
provoke endless repetitions of ‘‘ Please, mamma, read 
it all over again.’’ We must not omit to mention that 
besides the original German illustrations, the book has 
twenty-eight equally grotesque pictures from designs 
by Park Benjamin. 
NOTES. 

The first volume of Prescott’s delightful work, 
the History of the Conquest of Mexico, comes to us, in 
the new and revised edition, from J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. Like its predecessors, it is simply perfect in all 
that pertains to the making of a book, 

Fenimore Cooper's novel, The Two Admirals, 
illustrated from drawings by F. O. C. Darley, has just 
appeared from the press of D. Appleton & Co. 


Jules Verne seems to have the gift of tempting 
the publishers to the most costly outlay for illustra- 
tions and sumptuous binding; of which the freshest 
example is the author’s scientific romance just pub- 
lished by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. It is entitled 





From the Earth to the Moon, Direct in Ninety-seven 
Hours and Twenty Minutes: And a Trip Round It. 
The work is translated from the French by Louis 
Mercier, M.A., (Oxon) and Eleanor E. King.The titleof 
the book and the name of its author are enough to indi- 
eate its intellectual and literary character; but an 
actual sight of the book is necessary to convey an ade- 
quate notion of the lavish outlay on the illustrations 
of which there are eighty, each covering a whole page. 

Harper & Brothers continue their publication of 
the Library Edition of the Works of Wilkie Collins. 
They have just issued The Dead Secret and Basil. 
Both are illustrated. 


Louis Meyer, of Philadelphia, has just issued 
several very interesting and excellent compositions, 
including the ballad, “Little Bird, Come to Me,” 
adapted to the ancient and unique air Amaryllis of 
Louis Fourteenth, by Aug. Loumey; a Staccato Study 
by Hause, & most useful corrective to a careless habit 
in playing chords; “Love’s Greeting’, a graceful ro- 
mance in Gby A. Jungmann; several easy ‘“ Recrea- 
tions” for four hands, arranged in progressive order 
by Aug. Loumey; and Rossini Vocalizer, selected and 
arranged with additions, by E. Seiler. These are all 
good and worthy a place in the student’s repertoire. 


On the 24th of September last we published in 
another department of this paper an elaborate crit- 
ique, from the learned pen of “N. P.,” on the Memoir 
and Letters of Sara Coleridge. The edition then re- 
ferred to was the original English edition. We are 
happy to mention that Harper & Brothers have now 
issued this charming book in a form which puts it 
within the reach of all American readers. We have 
also noticed in these columns the English edition of 
Edward Clodd’s Childhood of the World, A Simple 
Account of Man in the Primitive Times, of which 
Shepard & Gill have now brought out an American re- 
print. Perhaps the most successful book of George 
Henry Lewes is his Life and Works of Goethe. In 
order to adapt the work to a wider popular diffusion, 
the author has abridged it by the omission of its criti- 
cisms and details concerning Goethe's writings, leaving 
a continuous narrative of the outward events of the 
great poet’s career. The work thus modified is pub- 
lished by James R. Osgood & Co. The sermons 
preached during the first half of 1873 by Charles 8. 
Robinson, D.D., in the Presbyterian Memorial Church 
on Madison Avenue, are now published in book-form 
by A. 8S. Barnes & Co. The work is entitled Church 
Life. Dr. Edward H. Clarke, of Boston, hit upon a 
taking title for his vigorous book on co-education, 
when he called it Sex in Education—or, A Fair Chance 
for the Girls. The publishers are James R. Osgood & 
Co. The book is stirring up much discussion; and 
though it is, in our opinion, a hasty and an unscientific 
handling of the subject, out of it will come good. On 
this subject, if we may quote our friend Dr. Talmage, 
stagnation is the worst kind of heresy. The Rey. Dr 
Townsend, author of ‘ Credo,” ete., sends forth 
through the house of Nelson & Phillips a compact vol- 
ume of less than a hundred pages, called Outlines of 
Theology. It is designed to afford to Sunday-school 
teachers and others a hand-book upon the Outline of 
General and Christian Theology. It is a model of 
clear, condensed statement. One of the very best 
books known to us as a guide in reading is one just 
published in revised edition by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Itsname is TheBest Reading,and it belongs to Putnam’s 
admirable ‘‘ Handy Book Series.’’ It gives wise and 
helpful hints on the selection of books, on the forma- 
tion of public and private libraries, and on courses of 
reading, together with a classified bibliography for 
easy reference. It would be invaluable as a guide to 
library committees. Another volume of Putnam’s 
Handy Book Series is one worthy of commendation 
for its good sense and good taste in a department in 
which such books usually lack both. It isa Manual of 
Etiquette, with Hints on Politeness and Good Breed- 
ing, by ‘*‘ Daisy Eyebright.’’ Mr. H. Elliott McBride 
has made a collection of original humorous dialogues 
“designed for the development of amateur dramatic 
talent,’ which he calls Comic Dialogues for School 
Exhibitions and Literary Entertainments. The work, 
which looks as if it might be the cause of much merry- 
making, is published by Dick & Fitzgerald. The public 
will not soon forget the powerful impression made, 
during the recent sessions of the Evangelical Alliance, 
by Dr. Theodor Christlieb, whose paper on The Best 
Methods of Counteracting Modern Infidelity was 
read before the Alliance, and afterwards repeated 
by request before a vast audience in Dr. Adams’s 
church. It will be interesting to many of our 
readers to know that this essay is just published 
by Harper & Brothers in the form of a book, with a 
portrait of the sturdy, aggressive Teutonic face of the 
author. 

We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co., of 
Boston, and C. H. Ditson & Co., of New York, the 
following works:—The Life of Handel, by Victor 
Schoelcher; Letters on Music, by Louis Ekert, trans- 
lated by Fanny Raymond Ritter; History of Music, 
(First Series), by Francis L. Ritter ; Mendelssohn's 
Letters; and Mozart, A Romance by H. Rau. These 
volumes, especially delightful to every true musician, 
are a continuation of the admirable republications by 
the above-named houses of a series of musical biogra- 
phies and other works relating to the divine art, 
nearly if not all of which have passed successfully 
through the five of the critics and been accepted. 





The life of Handel is one of the most striking, and 
also most interesting, of all composers. Born in Ger- 
many, and there educated, resident for several years 
in Italy, where he imbibed the taste for Italian Opera, 
he went in early life to England, where was waged 
that long and bitter quarrel between the partizans of 
Handel, on the one hand, and of Bononcini, on the 
other. Hundel wrote opera after opera, not one of 
whichis known to the modern stage, while Bononcini’s 
name even is known only to a few, his music being 
long since forgotten. The witty, reserved, absent- 
minded, generous and petulant Handel will live for- 
ever in his matchless oratorios, the best of which were 
composed at a late period of life, when most men are 
ready to lay aside their harness and take their ease. 
This biography is extremely interesting throughout. 

The remaining works are also a valuable addition to 
any library. The time has passed when musicians can 
afford to be ignorant of the composers with whose 
music they are brought in daily contact. To know the 
men is to have a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of their music, and we are glad to see a largely 
increased demand for this class of literature by intelli- 
gent people everywhere. We trust publishers will 
keep pace with the healthy progress in this direction. 

—From Ditson & Co., Boston, we have received 
W. H. Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed Organs, an 
abbreviation of his complete method, for those who 
who have not time to devote to a thorough course of 
study. 

—Lee & Shepard have issued The Morning Star, 
a collection, in old-fashioned style, of new music for 
choirs, singing-schools, conventions, ete., by D. F. 
Hodges and G. W. Foster, and Golden Sunbeams, a 
good collection for the Sabbath-school, the social meet- 
ing, and the home circle, by Mr. Hodges and J. H. 
Tenney. 

—One of the most accomplished and at the same 
time modest musicians in New York is Mr. Joseph 
Mosenthal. He has been eminently successful as an 
organist, composer, and conductor of several promi- 
nent vocal societies—notably of the New York Vocal 
Society and of the Mendelssohn Club. As a composer 
his works have ranked high, and especially his sacred 
compositions, twenty-one of which latter have just 
been issued by William A. Pond & Co., of 47 Broadway] 
under the general title of Anthems for Morning and 
Evening Service, composed and arranged by Joseph 
Mosenthal. There are five ‘‘Gloria Patri,’ one “Te 
Deum,” five “ Jubilate,” two ‘* Benedictus,”’ one “‘ Can- 
tate Domino,” two ** Bonum est,’’ two ** Deus Misere- 
atur,’’ and three * Benedic Anima.” Of these, twelve 
are original and the rest skillfully arranged from 
Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, Weber, and Hauptmann. We 
have not space to treat each composition in detail, but 
do not err in commending all cordially. The ‘Te 
Deum ” in B flat and ‘‘Cantate Domino” in E possess 
special power, while in all Mr. Mosenthal manifests 
both a high order of genius and a very thorough 
knowledge of the rules of harmony. From the same 
firm we have two spirited Christmas carols, Stars of 
Glory, in G, and the Heavenly Messenger, in F, com- 
posed by George William Warren, the popular organ- 
ist of St. Thomas’ Church, for the Sunday-schools of 
that parish. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers wiil 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memora of prices are desirable in all cases.} 


Authors and Titles. thoy Price. 


Abbott, John 8. C., * Kit C: Dodd & Mead. 150 
* Against the Stream.” pew owl of Schonberg: Gutta Family.) 
Dodd & Mead, 
“All Pictures, a Book for the Nursery.” 
Thomas Nelson & Sona. 

Attingee, 5 J. Beavington. “An Art Tour to Northern ey 

o TOPO.” oes. es cesereesssscseeeesseseeeecseeseess an. 
Bartol, C. A., ‘The Rising Faith.’ Roberts Brothers. 
Beach, Chas. vihieg * Pitzmaroon, or the Bagi, Hammer.’ 


Vh hitney & Adams. 
‘* Bethesda Series.” (S. 8. Lessons, Nos. Land 2.) 
Henry A. Youn 
Bruce. Charles, ** Lame Felix. oo eeeeeee sere: eee N@lSOD «& Phillips. 
Christlied, rhe mg 2 Bi * Modern GT.  ccascsecnsas arpers. 
CoKins, Wilkie, ° OEE A me  ( arper & Bros. 
he Dead Secret.’ 


fa " 
Cooper, James Bt nd, Mg he ‘Two Adnirals.”’. -Apriston. 
“Cumberstone Losses “ihe ‘Doda 
Douglas, Amanda M., * ome pee --1ae & Shepard. 
Fenn, Geo. Manvilie, * A Book of Fair, Wome 
Cassell, "Petter & Galpin. 
Freeman, Edward A., “ Comparative Politics.” -Maemillan. 
Field, Maunsell B., ‘Personal Recollections of “Many Men and 
pme Women.” arpers. 
Fish, D.D., Henry €., * Heaven in Song.” E Co. 
Frost, Thomas, * “Half Hours with ee ~ arly “Explorers.” 
sell, Petter & Galpin. 
“Half Hours with the best French walkers: " 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
vsesecececesee cece NOS yn_& Phillips. 
‘Helen Arnold, or the Diseret, School.’ .Am. 8. 8. Union. 
Hering, Jeanie, * Golden Dz .Casse ‘il, Petter & Galpin. 
Howitt, Mary, * Sketches of Natural History. 

Thoms as Nelson & Sons. 
uestion Book,” Parts land 2..... Henry Hoyt. 
Jessup, Rev. } {., “The Women of the Bible.” Dodd & Mead. 

* Joseph the io bp epOKeknen iesen secs ntnnets othe & Brothers. 
Krauth, D.D., tea. P., “ Berkeley’s Principles of Knowledge.” 
Li peneees. 

Larned, Augusta, “ Stories for Leisure oars. ” 3Y 
noe, « P hillips. 
Religion and Science.”...........+/ Appleton. 
chbbnsahnncbhasseeneedsoes Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
“The ‘axtons.”.... ss pistetes gare uippincott. 150 
H ll, Emma, ** Mrs. p= ae ng’s Journa 
Marshall, 2 : . : E. P. Dutton & Co, 

es, ‘ The Old Fairy Tales.’ 

a 4 assell, a» ha oes 


** Midsummer Night’s Dream.” (Tllust. ar Frederick 





Hardy, Mrs., “ Jacquelene. 


= international 
200 
w 


3 00 


Le Conte, Joseph, “ 
* Little Laddie.” 
Lord Lytton, 





Apeioton. 
Mille r, Rev. M. R., ** The Luminous Unity.”’......... Lippincott. 
“Miss Thistledown.” (Li ittle Prudy Se rie s.).. > & Shepard. 
‘* My Pet's Picture anegll apenas Thomas Ke ison & Sons. 
. nd Its ) 
se sila eae Nelson & Sons. 
“ Religious Poems.” (Author of Stepping Heavy cnwerd. } ipb. 
andoip 

Taylor, T., “John Richmond.”..............-- Nelson & Phillips. 
= ortie® 3 Treasure. (From the German.) Thomas Nelson & Suns, 

Verne, Jules, * From the Earth to the Moon.” 
u “tow Mi ; Giritner, r, Armstrong & Co. 

hington, Miss, “‘ How Marjorie Watched 

eer enasect ; 4 Nelson & Phillips. 
Watson, Jean L.,* Round the Grange Farm.” Neison & Phillips. 


Whedon, D. D.<editor), “ Commentary ou the Old Testament.’ 
seat eaiteeal 70a" Nelson & Phillips. 
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INS URANCE. 


T J NDER our present social system 











LIFE 

nothing can supply the want of 
life insurance. It fills a place and 
does a work in the social economy of 
the times which nothing else, no other 
invention of which human wit is capa- 
ble, can fill or do. So long as men 
gather in families, so long as the 
springs of social order are kept pure 
and sweet, so long as love binds its 
divine cestus round the hearts of men 
and childhood clasps it there, so long 
will life insurance compel men to avail 
themselves of its advantages. It must 
flourish, for its roots are wound into 
the very centre and core of human 
lives, and watered by the tenderest 
and holiest affections of human hearts. 
The utility of life insurance needs no 
new demonstration. Its past history 
is a story of blessings bestowed upon 
the widow and the orphan, in their 
hour of sorest need, for which they 
owed no stranger gratitude. Life in- 
surance pleads for itself with an elo- 
quence more convincing and more 
persuasive than the tongue of the 
solicitor or the pen of the ready- 
writer. The records of our probate 
courts, the widows’ hearts that have 
sung for joy at unexpected succor, 
the secret thanksgivings that have 
gone up from homes saved from deso- 
lation, and families spared the agonies 
of separation, bear continual witness 
to the glorious way in which life in- 
surance has fulfilled its beneficent 
mission. 

We need, therefore, no new argu- 
ments. Arguments nestle around 
every hearth-stone where kinsfolk 
gather and children play in this glad 
holiday time, and distil from the tears 
and sorrows of the homeless on every 
side. 

What we do need is a new method 
of approaching men. They must be 
convinced that no just cause of dis- 
trust exists. To so convince them, 
the straightest and the surest way is 
to take care that no such cause does 
exist. 

No life company in this country 
takes better care to remove every 
cause of doubt and to answer every 
inquiry concerning its condition than 
the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of this city. Every year its 
statement appears within one or two 
days after the books are closed, and 
such is the clearness with which all 
its affairs are set forth in these state- 
ments and in continual publications 
from the office of the company, that 
not only its security, but the demon- 
stration of its security, is as open as 
the day. 


S. B. MILLS’ PIANO RECITAL 
MATINEE. 


(From the New York Express.] 


N R. 8S. B. MILLS’ Piano Recital Mat- 
inee at Lehman’s Hall, last Satur- 
day, was well attended, and by an 
audience representing largely the mu- 
sical culture of Baltimore, which thor- 
oughly appreciated the brilliant per- 
formance of this celebrated artist. The 
programme was a highly interesting one, 
embracing different schools of pianoforte 
playing, viz.: choice selections of Bach, 
Chopin, Schuman, and compositions of 
his own, showing that the task he had 
laid out for himself was a very severe 
one, but he fulfilled it to the entire ad- 
miration of the highly critical audience 
before him, who warmly applauded his 
splendid rendition of the different num- 
bers. 
+ Mr. Mills found a worthy auxiliary in 
the magnificent Grand Piano of the cel- 
ebrated factory of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
Baltimore and New York, which he 
used, and which enabled him to illustrate 
his enormous powers in such an effective 
way. Its wonderful sonorous tone, im- 
qenuse volume and delicious singing 











quality, combined with perfect evenness 
and clearness throughout the entire 


scale, called forth the admiration of all 


listeners, and Mr. Mills himself, who de- 
clared that he had never played on an 
instrument which gave him more entire 
satisfaction, and that he considered the 
Knabe Piano unexcelled in every re- 
spect, for concert as well as private use. 








FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & Nav. 


CHICAGO PURCHASING AGENCY.—For 
the ang ges of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the “ CHRISTIAN UNION” 
and its Chicago advertisers, we have concluded 
to offcr our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 
chase of any article for sale in Chicago; alsoin 
answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offered gratuitously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
eng te Orders should be very explicit, stat- 

how articlesare to be sent; and must con- 

n stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 

ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 

Address (as the nature of the order ~ ow 
willsuggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. MA 

114 Monroe 8t., ri Tl. 


WHY THE Wi1icox & Grass SEWING 
MACHINE IS PREFERRED.—Many reasons are 
assigned, but the following is of paramount 
importance: “I have found,” writes a physi- 
cian, that the use of the W illeox & Gibbs ma- 
chine is rded asa pleasant and healthful 
exercise, free from the many objections r. 
taining to two-thread machines, and which 
have caused so much trouble and anxiety to 
physicians and members of families. 





What so fine and appropriate for a 
Christmas or New Year's present for the chil- 
dren as that new and splendid card game of 
Avilude, or Game of Birds, with its thirty-two 
beautiful pictures of birds and thirty-two 
descriptions. Unequaled as a game. A con- 
tinued source of enjoyment and instruction. 
Sold by all dealers, or sent post paid, on_re- 
ceipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, 
Worcester, Mass. 





CoLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


_— 


Tue Toilet and Family Soaps manu- 


factured by CHas. 8. Hiaoins & Co., are ac- 
knowledged by all to ve the finest Soaps in 
the market. 


Hearts are Captured 


by fine sets of teeth. Therefore, let ladies who 
wish to fascinate, cultivate this attraction by 
the use of the great ty preserver and 
beautifier of the teeth, Fragrant SOZODONT. 








F)REKA’S 
DICTIONARY BLOTTER. 


A New and Useful HOLIDAY GIFT—being a 
Combination of Blotting Case with complete list 
of words which writers are liable to spell incorrect- 
ly. For sale ts | Stationers and at 1035 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


YNHOCOLATE MENIER, for Break- 
fast. For Luncheon. Awarded Medal Vienna 
Exhibition. 


~ MENIER’S ESSENCE OF COCOA, or FAMILY 
CHOCOLATE, for Breakfast. 


MENIER’S COCOA, for Breakfast, requires no 
boiling; ad d boiling milk, Awarded Meda! Vienna 
on, 














CHOCOLATE MENIER, for Eating. Defies all 
honest competition. Annual ——— exceeds 
10,000,000 Ibs. Sold by all Grocers. ruggists and 
Confectioners. Manufactory at Noisiel-Sur-Marne, 
near Paris. New York Office, 45 Beaver St. 


HE FALL IN GOLD AND PANIC 
PRICES.—GREAT BARGAINS IN FINE GoobsS. 
—F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N. Y., now offer for 
cash their exceedingly attractive stock of standard 
goods, consisting in part as follows: Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Gold Watches, Gold Chains of the latest 
styles and most exquisite workmanship to match. 
An elegant and full line of Cameo, Coral, Amethyst, 
and all Gold Jewelry, at a very great reduction from 
— asked by us during the past year. oy manu- 
acturers of our own goods we are enabled to give 
and shal offer during the next thirty days retail 
customers our goods at less than wholesale prices. 
Catalogues free. Goods C. 0. D., in assortments, 
privilege to examine before aying. For Photo- 
graphic Llustrations enclose 10-cent stamp. 


VOR “FORTY DOLLARS” by Draft, 

or Post-office Order, we will express, free of 

charge, to any part of the United States, A 12 Bore 

Double-Barrel, Breech-Loading. Laminated Steel 

SHOT-GU N, central fire Lefaucheux action, weight 

is to 84 Ibs, one dozen Brass Shells, Loader, and 

Recapper, Spri —— won and box each of Wads and 
— complete 

ter to any Bank | in Chicago. 


___ BIGGS, SPENCER & CO., Chicago. 
PPRENC H STAMPING 1 PATTERNS, 


in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L, Sepperm. 
636 Broadway, N.Y. 


- EDUCATIONAL. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, (Dutchess 
Co.) N. Y.—Course of § Study comprehensive. Music 
and Fine Artsas cialty. Instruction thorough (in 
every branch). For Circulars, address C.C. WET- 
SEL 4, Principal and Proprietor. 


{ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Fifteen Professors and Teachers. 
He Courses of Study. #1 for 39 weeks’ board 
and tuition of lady or gentleman. Admission any 
time, proportionally. Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 
ward, } 
































T ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at 
44 Auburndale, Mass.—A School where the con- 
ditions necessary to the present and future health 
of pupils, both is body and mind, are strictly re- 
arded. Special advantages for Music, Painting, 
‘rench and German. Students received at any 
time. Address, CHAS, W. CUSHING. 
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MUSICAL PRESENTS ! 


Finely Bound! Useful! Entertaining! 
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OF VON WEBER, 2 Vols. each......... 
UMANN 


Meleleletelcleletel: 











Mt ORES ENC ve TOPEDIA ‘OF MU ee 6 00 
GARDNER’S MUSIC OF NATURE........... 5 00 
CHOPIN’S MAZURKAS AND WALTZES... 5 00 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. -Cloth, $3 00; Gilt, $4 00 
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GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, * 300; “ 400 
OPERATIC ao ‘SOF Seer = 300! * 400 
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All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, New York. 


TO DO GOOD 


Is a worthy aspiration, and if one can 
do this and at the same time support 
himself handsomely, so much the bet- 
ter. No simpler way of doing both 
these desirable things can be found, 
than in taking subscriptions to the 
Christian Union, and adding to its 
already immense circulation. It és 
a paper that makes friends fast and 
holds them close. If you don't need 
the employment yourself, do good by 
helping some trustworthy and intelli- 
gent young man or woman to an im- 
mediately lucrative occupation, which 
is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your epplication, or suggest to 
some one else to apply, to J. B. Ford & 
Co., address either at New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, or San 
Francisco. 
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QGTANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR_THE F4Ano 
FORTE. Is the Best Instructor. Price $3.75. 

curse NEW SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR 

RGAN. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 

“ SABBATH. The greatest and the Best 
Church Choir Book. Price $1.50. 

ba ee PASTIM Duetts for Violin, or 

Flute and Piano. The on ywork of the kind pub- 
lished in America. Price hoards $2 $2.50. Cloth, $3. 
Gilt, #4. The same Melodies arranged as Solos 
for Violin or Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

HOOD’S MUSICAL MANUAL. The most com- 
plete Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts. 

THE GUIDING STAR. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 

OPERA LIBRETTOS OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND GERMAN OPERAS. The best 
and only correct edition. Price each, 15 cts. 

BEAUTIES OF STRAUSS. Splendid Collection 
of Strauss Waltzes. Plateedition. Price $5.00. 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price $4. 

THE SILVER WREATH. A splendid Collection 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano, 
Price, Board, $2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4 

THE MUSIC TEACHER, ror SCHOOLS, ACAD- 
EMIES, ete. Contains a thorough Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts. 

BOSTON MUSICAL TREASURE. A Collection 
of Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., for Schools and 
Classes. Price 6 cts. 

MANUAL OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR PRIMARY 

AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. A Text Book 
aa ted for, and in use by Public Schools of Phil- 
adeiphia. Price 15 cts 

MANUAL OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR G&RAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. A Text Book adopted for, and 
ip use use by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price 


Any of the above works to be had at every Book 
and Music House in the country. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 

THE AMATEUR. The leading Musical Journal. 

Subscription (including Chromo, Ha p y Bouts, 

One Dollar per year. mple copy, li 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., ra 
‘THE 
SONG KING!!! 

By H. R. PALMER. 
STILL AHEAD! 
100,000 COPIES 





NOW IN USE!! 


It is undeniably the most successful book tor 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send forone. Price 
$7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy by mail (post- 
paid) 75 cents. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio._ 








(amar MUSIC. 
FOR ADVANCED 
PIANO PLAYERS. 


FOR SINGERS AND 
YOUNG PIANISTS. 


Send 30 cents for PE- 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTH- 
LY, and you will get 4 
worth of New usic. 
Every number contains 
4 or 6 songs, and4or 5 
instrumental pieces by 
such authors as Hays, 
Stewart, Thomas, Danks, 
Kinkel, ete. 

Published monthly, 30 
cts. per number; #3 per 
year. 


Pianists desiring good 
Music at a low price, 
should send 50 cents for 
acopy of “La Creme 
de la Creme.’’ Every 
number contains from 
#2 to $8 worth of good 
Musie by such authors 
ns Heller, Liszt, Voss, 


Kuhe; etc. 

Published monthly, 0 
cts. per number; #4 per 
year. 


PEARLS OF MELODY. 


A splendid collection of Piano Music of medium 
difficulty. $3 in boards; cloth and gilt, #4. 
Address, 
J. Le. PETERS, 
09 Broadway, Box 0429, N, Y. 














| eee jaca! LETTER BAL- 


Post OFFICE | DEPARTMENT. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. December 8, 1873. i 

SEALED PROPOSALS wiil be received at this 
De »artment until the 8th day of January, 1574, at 12 
o’clock noon, for furnishing Letter Balances for 
the use of the Post Offices in the United States for 
one year, from and after the Ist day - February, 
1874, of the following description, namely 

First. Balances capable o: weighing ei Jat panees, 
avoirdupois weight, to be graduated down to 
quarter ounces. Of these it is supposed that 1,000 
will be wanted. 

Second. Balances of the same capacity, graduated 
by the metric or gramme system. Of this class 100 
m ay be required. 

hird. Balances capable of weighing four pounds, 
avoirdupois weight, to be graduated to half ounces. 
Of this class it is supposed that 200 will be wanted. 

Perfect accuracy, strength, and durability will be 

required in the Balances to be furnished. 
mples of each description of Balances must ac- 

company each bid, and the bidder who may obtain 
the contract will be required to furnish Balances of 
a quality in all respects equal to the sample. 

cach balance must be well and securely packed in 
a box for transportation, and delivered, free of all 
expense, to the Blank Agency, W ashington, D.C. 

More or less than the estimated quantities may 
be ordered, as the necessities of the Department 
may rogue, at the discretian of the Postmaster- 
Genera 

Awards will be made for each article separately 
if deemed most advantageous to the Department. 

Bids not made in conformity with this advertise- 
ment will not be considered. 

Each bidder must furnish with his proposal guar- 
antees of his ability to —— his bid, and a 
certificate from a postmaster that such guarantors 
“ss — ersons 

bond, with two sufficient sureties, will be re- 
quan to eaeh contract. 

A failure to ay promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or any attempt to impose upon the De- 
a articles inferior, in the opinion of the 

-ostmaster-General, to those contracted for, will 
be considered sufficient cause for the forfeiture of 
the contract. 

oposals must be endorsed on the envelope, 
“ Proposals for Letter Balances,” and directed to 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
JOHN A. J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster-General. 





ROPOSALS FOR WRAPPING PAPER 
AND TWINE. 


re a Coenen DEPARTMENT. 
Wa C., December 8, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received nt this 
Department until the 8th day of January, 1874, at 
12 o’clock noon, for furnishing Wrapping 
Twine for the use of the post offices in the United 

States for one oes from the Ist day of February, 

1874, the said articles to be deMvered, free of ex- 

pense to the Department, at the BLANK AGENCY 

of the Post Office De ment, Washington, D.C, 
The quality and the estimated quantity of each 
article required are specitied below 

12, reams of Wrapping Paper, 20x25 inches in 
size, and to weigh 22 pounds to tae ream, 
each ream to contnal 2 Operfect quires. 

18 reams of Wrapping aoe, 26x40 inches in 
size, and to weigh 55 to the ream, 
each ream to contain eo orfect quires. 

130,000 pounds of Cotton Twine, to be 8-ply, and to 
moasure from 700 to 775 yards to the pound, 
of suflicient strength to sustain a weight 
of if pounds, and to be put up in balls 
weighing abouta half pound each, and *o 
bound as not to become loose or tangled in 
transportation. 

45,000 pounds of coarse Hemp Twine, to be 3-ply, 
and to measure from 40 to 15 yards to the 
poune. and to be put up in bails weighing 

rom one to two pounds each, and so 
pouad as —- Mg become loose or tangled in 





Sematen of of the urt articles required will be furnished 
to persons who desire to bid, on application to the 
ne Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, 


"i or less than the estimated quantities may 
be ordered as the necessities of the Department 
one ve require, at the discretion of the Postmaster 
senera 

Awards will be made for each article separately, 
if deemed most advantageous to the Department. 

Bids not made in conformity with this advertise- 
ment will not be considered. 

Each bidder must furnish with his proposal guar- 
antees of his ability to comply with his bid, and a 
certificate from a postmaster that such guarantors 
are reliable persons. 

A bond with two sufficient sureties will be re- 
ry d to each contract. 

A failure to furnish promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or an attempt to impose upon the De- 
gerne articles inferior, in the opinion of the 
»ostmaster General, to those contracted for, will 
be considered sufficient cause for the forfeiture of 
the contract. 

The Postmaster General reserves the right to re- 
aw or all bids, if in his opinion it is required 

y the fi nterests of the Department. 

Proposals pot be indorsed on the envelope 
” Proposals for Wrapping Paper,” or “ Proposals 
for Twine,” and addressed to the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, VWaehingson ». C. 

JOUN A. J. ( ‘RESWEL L, 
Postmaster General. 
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ufacurers of Photographic Materials. 
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Editor. 
Allof our subseribers whose subscriptions expire 
Dee. 31, 1873, will by this time have received their 
bills for renewal. We wish here simply to empha- 
size the fact that by our rules all names of sub- 
scriptions not renewed must be taken from the list, 
while those who renew early will be sure to save 
all loss of time, or of papers, and all annoyance ; 
and will the sooner receive the new premium pict- 
ures, now delivered within two weeks after receipt 
of subscription. As Plymouth Pulpit renewals are 
filled on the same form, remittance for either or 
both periodicals is simplified and cannot be mis- 


understood. Send either direct or through our 
agents, 





os 

The announcement of the death of Prof. Louis 
Agassiz reaches us at a moment so near the hour 
of going to press that we have neither time nor 
space to pay the tribute due from us to the emi- 
nent scientist whose name will be forever remem- 
bered as one whose character and career reflected 
honor upon his adopted country. His death is a 
public calamity, and will be mourned in every part 
of the civilized world. His devotion to science 
combined the simplicity of an ingenuous nature 
with an enthusiasm like that of asaint. It was 
this unreserved, unselfish devotion to his work 


that brought his life to a premature end. 
—— + 


We shall not prejudge the case of Gen. Howard. 
The accusations of the Secretary of War are of the 
gravest character, and made under circumstances 
which give them an ugly look for the accused. 
Nevertheless, we have an abiding confidence that a 
thorough investigation, which we presume will be 
ordered by Congress, will result in proving his in- 
nocence. That it may be shown that irregularities 
have occurred under his administration is very 
likely. But we do not expect any evidence which 
shall change our conviction of the uprightness 
and purity of General Howard's character. 

—— 2 


The downfall of Marshal Bazaine is another of 
those examples of tragic personal vicissitude of 
which our time has furnishe:1so many. After forty 
years of military service, :juring which he had 
earved his way from the hs ublest position in the 
army to the most exalted, !4 ‘: pronounced guiltv 
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of having surrendered Metz and the great army 
inside of it *‘ without doing all that was prescribed 
by honor and duty to avoid the surrender,” and 
he receives the appalling sentence of death, with 
an accompanying degradation of rank. By the 
clemency of the President of France, the old sol- 
dier’s life is spared to him, but he is to bear the 
ignominy of a ‘“seclision” of twenty years. As 
the unhappy man passes from view into the ob- 
seurity to which he is doomed, he makes solemn 
protest against the verdict which has been, passed 
upon him. ‘‘I look no longer to men for judg- 
ment. Strong in iny conscience, which reproaches 
me with nothing, | confidently await the justifica- 

tion which wil come wich the lapse of time and the 


subsidence of party passions.” It would not be 


strange if, as these words imply, the verdict of 
Bazaine, which was rendered by his political ene- 


mies, was in part the offspring of poiitical animos- | 


ity. Yet, even if that be so, it is hard to avoid the 
impression that Bazaine’s military conduct at Metz 
was likewise in part the offspring of his political 
sympathies. He wasa devoted champion of Napo- 
leonism, and his generalship seemed to be planned 
in the interest of the Emperor who had fallen 
rather than in that of the Republic which was 
struggling to rise. Heappeared to hate the enemies 
of France less than he did the enemies of Napoleon. 





LIBERTY IN THE CHU RCH, 


WwW" give a trumpet-blast, on another page, 
entitled ‘*‘An Appeal to Conscience,” and 
hope that all persons concerned will take it to 
heart. But to us its sounds like the impetuous 
outery of a sincere man, whose heart is right 
but his head wrong. 

“is it honest to stand in the pulpit as the supposed exponent 
of creeds which you have outgrown?” 

Of course among ten thousand ministers there 
will be all kinds of men, methods of work- 
ing, and views of duty. But we think the num- 
ber of men who aim to make themselves ‘ ex- 
ponents of creeds” is not large, and is growing 
sinaller every year. Ministers are aiming at men, 
as was doné¢ in the apostolic days and in the first 
eenturies of the Church. To bring men to a liy- 
ing faith in Jesus Christ, to build them up toward 
perfect men in Christ Jesus, to inspire a nobler life, 
and to seek to elevate society by the infusion of 
Christian ethies, is the chief work of the great 
body of Christian ministers. This is the current 
along which Divine Providence is carrying earnest 
men. 

The Roman Church may be set aside as not con- 
templated by our zealous correspondent. The 
Episcopal Church has its articles of faith and 
ehurch polity, which permit great latitude of in- 
terpretation. They were originally framed for 
the purpose of bringing into unity the more mod- 
erate of Protestants and Catholies. The English 
National Church stands upon a compromise, and 
it was expected and designed that each of the two 
parties constituent should regard the creed and 
polity as leaning to its side. That might be a 
good way at first to bring discordant elements to 
unity, but in the end it tended to prolong disputes, 
The two tendencies in the Episcopal Church, 
familiarly called high and low, grow out of the or- 
ganic structuré of the Church. There is Esau, 
robust, imperious, and domineering, and Jacob, 
peaceful, politic, and practical—the Church is the 
Rebecca carrying both, of whom it was said, ‘‘and 
the children struggled together in her.” 

The second great body—the Presbyterian—has 
an elaborate creed, and has always had its high 
Calvinist and its low Calvinist interpreters. The 
Calvinism of the Middle and Western States was de- 
rived largely from Scotch and Scotch-Irish sources, 
and was always doctrinally stringent. The theol- 
ogy of the North has come from New England 
men, and is not only Calvinism toned down, but 
it carries with it everywhere and always a sensi- 
tive liberty of discussion, and a right to modify 
and ameliorate the harshness of the original Cal- 
vinistic scheme, without forfeiting good repute 
for essential orthodoxy. The practical result, both 
in the Episcopal Church and in the Presbyterian, 
has been that if a man devoted himself to the de- 
velopment of piety in his flock he was not molest- 
ed on account of his construction of the creed. 

If a man sets out to be an ‘‘exponent of a 
creed,” he will not be allowed to give to the creed 
of his sect a false construction. But if his only 
idea of a creed is that it is material with which to 
work for the salvation of men, then he will have a 
latitude in the use of it as great as he may desire. 
For creeds are not sacred or divine. They are 
means to an end, and the end is a thousand times 
more important and sacred than the means. 








He who holds to man’s sinfulness, the divine in- 
terposition, the atoning work of Christ, the for- 
giveness of sins, and the renewal of the soul by di- 
vine influence, has the substratum of all great 
Christian creeds. The formation of a system of 
theology or the construction of a complete scheme 
of moral government may be useful and advisable, 
but of necessity such an attempt will bring in much 
material needed by mere logical aud syinmetrical 
necessities, but which is of little usc in the 
work of a minister. The living soul of man needs 
food which no creed can give, and systems need 
materials for structural reasons that have little 
relation to men’s wants. 


praccic 


Now, if there is public sentiment in a denomina- 
tion tolerant of liberty of thought, where is the 
insincerity of employing it? Is it not better that 
there should be intellectual liberty 7z a denom- 
ination than that men should be driven into the 
wilderness to find liberty ? 

What, above all things, is needed is the right to 
stay in the church of one’s choice without forfeit- 
ing liberty of thought and freedom of conscience. 
If a church is simply an engine for controversy, 
then that cannot be. But if the church is a work- 
ing body, laboring for men’s Christian nurture, 
and employing truth as food, or as medicine, then 
she can allow, and ought to allow, a very wide 
liberty to her honest workmen in the selection of 
material, in the relative frequency with which par- 
ticular truths shell be used, in the emphasis given 
them, in the mode of stating them, in the right of 
leaving unused any parts of a ereéd that do not 
seem needed by the worker. No creed can be more 
than a mere instrument. The living soul is the real 
foree which God employs. God speaks through 
nature, through books, through ordinances, but 
loudest of all through men. Living men carrying 
the spirit of Christ are the best creeds of all. To 
use creeds to choke or manacle this superlative 
force of the church is as insane as it would be to 
use clothes not to help, but to suffoeate the body. 
Doctrines and facts are of great importance. But 
the force of a true life is yet greater. 

Instead, then, of emptying denominations of 
thinking and earnest men as fast as they appear, 
and have outgrown the human creeds, it is wiser 
to keep them in the church, and by them to forma 
public sentiment of liberty. This is the very ques- 
tion of to-day. Are churches to be controlled by 
creeds or by living men? If sects can agree to per- 
mit liberty in the construction of articles of faith, 
is it not better to abide at home in the church of 
one’s choice? And if a sect is not yet enlight- 
ened enough to permit such liberty of thought, is 
it not a good and honest thing for a man to keep 
his place, and labor to bring the church up toa 
nobler ground of toleration ? 

This stand may be taken with a good con- 
science, and kept without sacrificing honesty, sin- 
eerity or manliness. And we enter a protest in 
the name of common sense against the idea that 
aman who varies from the standard of the church 
should fly off like a spark from an anvil, because 
struck, and like that spark fall to the ground and 
go out. 

We are not speaking of extreme cases, nor of 
revolutionary times, nor of an entire and utter 
oppugnation of views to those of the containing 
church, but only of those variations and discrep- 
ancies which will always occur where an able and 
active mind brings its living force to bear on phil- 
osophic truths, and such changes of views as oc- 
cur when many minds are so moving in one direc- 
tion as to make it probable that they are moving 
under a Providential impulse and guidance. 

Other points in the letter of our zealous friend 
we shall consider hereafter. 





PUBLIC SALARIES. 


T is probable that Noah hardly knew the world 
when, after the flood, he stepped out upon the 
sides of Mt. Ararat. A change far more significant 
has taken place since Mr. Alexander Stephens was 
formerly in Congress. Not a change, but a revo- 
lution has taken place. Politics, political econo- 
my, and public sentiment are running in new chan- 
nels. New men are around him, new ideas, new 
tendencies. Mr. Stephens seems to adapt himself to 
things as they are. Without allusions to things 
passed away, he took part last week in the debate 
upon the bill to repeal the salaries which were 
raised last year. Mr. Dawes advocated with energy 
a sweeping reduction to the former level. Mr. 
Stephens, on the other hand, justified the increase 
of salaries, and boldly declared that had he been 
in Congress he would have voted for the bill, drawn 
the salary, and kept it, back pay and all, as we 
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understand him. The back pay was the essentially 
mischievous feature of the salary bill. That the 
salary of the President, of the members of the 
Cabinet, of the judges, and of members of Con- 
gress ought to have been raised, we have no 
doubt. It is a false and foolish economy to pay 
poor salaries to public officers. The cry of econ- 
omy is always popular, But stingy salaries are 
not economical. They tend to keep out of office 
the ablest men, and to tempt those that seek 
office to multiply perquisites and to make up by 
doubtful or damaging expedients that which 
should have been provided for them. Neither 
small salaries nor large ones will make dishonest 
men honest, but a comfortable support, according 
to the style of living which prevails at large, will 
save relatively honest men from temptation. 

It will be a sad day for America when only rich 
men can afford to take office. Life-long provision 
should be made for federal Judges, after a certain 
time of service, upon retiring from office. Emi- 
nently proper would it be that the President should 
have a life-long annuity, that should mark the 
esteem of the nation for its Chief Magistrates. 
Governors of States, and State Judges, are, for the 
most part, underpaid. There is no other service 
so miserably paid as that which men perform for 
the State. We think the Army and Navy officers 
are especially deserving of better compensation. 
They bring to the public service an amount of in- 
telligence, fidelity, and self-denial, not equalled in 
any other department, and are requited the most 
miserably of all. It is a national shame. 





BROAD-BRIMS. 


THOUSAND Quakers met in conference the 
other day at Lynn. Sir William Davenant, 
Shakspeare’s god-son, who saw the birth of the 
sect of Friends, prophesied that in a hundred 
years all the Protestant sects of his time would be 
mingled in ‘‘an ingenious Quakerism.” More than 
two hundred years are gone, and this Lynn con- 
ference is the largest which those quaint religion- 
ists have seen, while their whole membership per- 
haps does not exceed two hundred thousand. 

Nor was it possible that they should greatly in- 
crease in numbers after the first enthusiasm faded 
which gave them existence as a sectary. They 
had no paid clergy, no beauty of ritual and ser- 
vice, no denominational literature, none of the 
proselyting machinery which all other sects em- 
ploy. They had not even the proselyting spirit. 
For their doctrine of the “ inward light ” confirmed 
the authority of private judgment, and left every 
man free to adjust his relations to God according 
to his individual conscience. If they believed that 
they had found the truth as it is in Christ, they 
respected the right of differing sects to a like 
belief. 

Even their conferences did not discuss points of 
doctrine and discipline, but declared their zeal 
toward the Christian life. They pledged the mem- 
bership against war, slavery, intemperance, and 
extravagance. They accepted their past without 
question, and looked forward to a future without 
change, their very isolation seeming to be the 
pledge of their sectarian stability. 

But the hum of the nineteenth century has in- 
vaded the stillness of Quaker meetings, as it has 
dispelled the quiet of Roman convents. ThefLynn 
conference, discussing reforms, helps to the higher 
life, and the proper spiritual teaching of the 
young, listened approvingly to arguments against 
the ungrammatical and superfluous use of thee and 
thou, against their traditional condemnation of 
music and innocent recreation, and especially 
against the maintenance of external peculiarities 
of garb and appearance, as ‘‘no longer presenting 
any important lesson for truth.” Nay, they even 
dismissed the meeting with a grand doxology, 
wherein seven hundred astonished voices joined. 

We observe in the press a general inference that 
Quakerism, as a sect, is therefore doomed. Toa 
large class the Quaker has long stood as the type 
of a rigid and ungracious non-conformity, a super- 
fluous renunciation of the beauty of life. A spirit- 
uality not less hard and proud than pure. If, then, 
he abandons his distinctive attitude of protest 
against the world’s way, it seems to these observ- 
ers that the Quaker rose would smell as sweet by 
the Congregational name. 

It appears to us, on the other hand, that the 
Quakers have displayed an unlooked for vitality 
in this innovating movement. They have discoy- 
ered, what every sect is slow to learn of itself, that 
they have been feeding on yesterday’s manna, put- 
ting their newest wine into their oldest bottles, 








which cannot contain it, watching sepulchres 
whence the risen spirit of truth had fled. Their 
non-conformity, beginning in the highest prin- 
ciple, had come to look like obstinate whimsy 
because the religious issues are altogether 
changed. 

The Quakerism of George Fox was, of necessity, 
bare and rigid in form. He declaimed against an 
order of divines because the clergy of his day 
taught him the hollowness of the claim of a divine- 
ly appointed order. The country curate, poor, 
illiterate, vulgar, a hanger-on of great men, taking 
orders as a matter of business, yet magnified his 
office as his only claim to respectability, and was 
ten times severer on heresy and schism than the 
great churchmen of the cities and the universities. 
Independent and Puritan had no quarter from him, 
and in turn denounced him as a prophet of Baal. 
Nor, to the young enthusiast, were these Dissent- 
ers fit heralds of the gospel of peace. For their 
lips threatened blood, their hands meddled with 
politics and statecraft, and if their hearts sought 
the kingdom of God it was by way of the kingdoms 
of this world. The great prelates, the great schol- 
ars, the great orators, seemed equally to have de- 
parted from the simplicity of Christ. Clearly, the 
disciples of the homeless One had no business with 
the revenue of princes. They had no right to 
study and scholastic solitude whom He had com- 
missioned to do His work in the world. They 
could not be guiltless of infidelity who culled and 
polished and adorned their periods with infinite 
pains, when He had plainly said: ‘“‘It is not ye 
that speak but the Holy Ghost.” 

And if Christ had not ordained the clergy, of 
course the churches fell under condemnation. It 
was written that the Most High dwelt not in 
temples made with hands, but in the living temple 
of man. To the uncompromising spirit of Fox the 
church service was but the composition which 
worldlings offered to God for a religious life neg- 
lected. 

Against music, which was wedded to the lowest 
uses, against the drama, whose depth of baseness 
passes the imagination of a decent age, against 
pictures and statuary that fed the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, it was in- 
evitable that a spiritualist should bear his testi- 
mony. Nor was the wearing of plain clothes less 
than a solemn duty and a faithful witness for the 
gospel, to one who saw men pledging estates for a 
single court-suit,and women seliing dearer riches for 
jewels and laces, while scarcely a person of quality 
paid honest debts or took any serious thought for 
the starving and the naked. The plain speech be- 
longed to the plain dress, and both were the pro- 
test of sincerity against artifice, sycophancy and 
lies. 

In our day the intelligent Christian perceives 
that poverty is not holier in the sight of God than 
riches, nor ignorance more saint-like than knowl- 
edge, nor the hair-shirt devotional above the busi- 
ness-coat, nor drab a more acceptable hue to 
Heaven than blue, nor a fiounce the symbol of a 
reprobate mind and skimp skirts a meet offering 
of righteousness. But it was not strange that an 
isolated and unworldly sect should have yielded a 
respect to precedent and custom which it denied 
to authority. Nor that the garb and the speech, 
the household discipline and the public walk, 
which had once been a painful testimony of their 
faith, should still be maintained when they had 
become the mere uniform of their fraternity. But 
that very sincerity of purpose and absolute truth- 
fulness which founded the Quakers, that very faith 
in the inward light, could not leave them in the 
contented possession of asham. And the attempt 
to dispense with all these peculiarities, which ‘‘no 
longer present any important lesson for the truth,” 
seems to us to indicate not a disintegration but a 
genuine revival of the sweet old spirit of Quaker- 
ism to which the Christian world owes so much 
more than it acknowledges. It was not the broad- 
brim and bad grammar which constituted the 
Quaker. It was the Quaker who invested even 
their ugliness with a quaint, unworldly charm. In 
a conforining hat and with syntactical speech, he 
will remain the firm believer in things spiritual, 
the zealous reformer of things temporal, the wit- 
ness to the fitness of simplicity and sincerity, that 
George Fox exhorted him to continue. And if 
‘fan ingenious Quakerism” mean the setting of the 
unseen world above the seen, the sweet and abid- 
ing consciousness of the constant presence of God 
in the soul, and the honest casting off of every 
outworn usage, outgrown faith, of mere conven- 
tional observance, it seems to us that a worse 
thing might befall the Christian world than the 
ultimate fulfilment of the gentle poet’s prophecy. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


—The sudden death of Mr. DeWitt Clinton 
Rowley, the foreman of the composing and printing 
rooms of this paper, comes as a heavy loss to the 
Christian Union, and a personal sorrow to many of 
those employed upon it. His place was one of great 
responsibility and importance, and he has filled it, 
since the establisment of the paper, in the most admir- 
able mauner. A thorough master of his business in all its 
parts, clear-headed, capable, energetic, and inexbaust- 
ible in patience and good temper, he has been invalua- 
ble to the establishment. If other men bave been the 
brain and heart of the paper, he was its right hand. 
As we write, the sense of personal loss by his death 
comes over us most strongly, He was a man whom it 
was a pleasure to work with. However sudden or 
severe the emergency, his quick resource and cheerful 
willingness never failed. He had the golden quality 
of being always ready to sacrifice his own comfort to 
his work. He suffered acutely from attacks of 
rheumatism, which he bore with most indomitable 
courage, never consenting to leave his place until it 
became an absolute necessity. On Saturday, Dec. 6th, 
he remarked on leaving the office that he should prob- 
ably not be able to come the next Monday—the first 
time he had ever madesuch an admission. Two days 
later, the disease went to his heart and he suddenly died. 
A wife and five children survive him. His work will 
no doubt be carried on by good and faithful men; but 
his old associates will never forget that familiar form, 
often drooping a little—the worn, thin face, the pa- 
tient voice—above all, the cheery courage, the kind- 
ness, the fidelity, that marked him as a man of a thou- 
sand. When such a man passes away, we seem to hear 
avoice greeting him: “ Well done, good and faith- 
fulservant! Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

—How many clergymen does it take to keep an 
Evangelical religious paper sound? We ask because 
we observe that while The Interior (Presbyterian) com- 
mends our neighbor The Independent in very high 
terms as “distancing rivalry,” The Lutheran, on the 
other hand, declares that its “ theology is loose, secu- 
lar, and often infidel.” Is The Interior false to its 
duty as a sentinel on the watch-tower, or is The 
Lutheran guilty of crying “ wolf”? without cause? In 
these times, when the epithet “ infidel” is flying loosely 
about on every hand, it would be a comfort to know 
just where it belongs. 

—Rev. F. B. Chetwood, of Hartford, writes to 
correct what be deems an error in what we said last 
week of the card of the senior bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in relation to Assistant Bishop Cum- 
mins. Mr. Chetwood thinks we were “ misled” as to 
the character of that card; but he adds: “If he 
(Bishop Smith) had issued the ‘ pronunciamento’ as 
senior or presiding bishop, your statement would have 
been perfectly correct; but he issued it as Bishop of 
Kentucky. This makes it entirely lawful.” Now, we 
have a copy of Bishop Smith’s card before us in an 
Episcopal paper, and we have every reason to believe 
that it is a correct transcript of the original as pub- 
lished in other papers. We find the signature to be in 
this form: “B. B. Smith, Bishop of Kentucky and 
Presiding Bishop.” Moreover, the terms of the card 
itself show that it was meant to preclude Bishop Cum- 
mits from the further exercise of Episcopal functions, 
not merely in Kentucky, nor yet merely within the 
jurisdiction of the Episcopal church, but everywhere. 
Witness these words: ‘* Be it known, therefore, that any 
Episcopal act of his pending these proceedings will be 
null and void; and it is hoped that respect for law and 
order on the partof all members of this church will 
restrain them from giving any countenance whatever 
to the movement in which Dr. Cummins is engaged.” 
“The movement in which Dr. Cummins is engaged ” 
is the organization of a new Episcopal church; and 
Bishop Smith’s object in proclaiming that any Episco- 
pal act of his ** would be null and void” would clearly 
seem to have been, not to prevent him from continu- 
ing to discharge the functions of assistant bishop of 
Kentucky, but to restrain Episcopalians from joining 
the new church by a declaration, bearing the stamp of 
authority, that its bishop is in fact not abishop. It is 
asserted by Low Church Episcopalians (and we have 
seen no attempt to show the contrary) that the above 
declaration of the senior bishop was not made in 
compliance with any requisition of the canons of 
the Episcopal church, but was purely gratuitous, not 
to say unwarrantable. 

—Influential friends of temperance propose to 
ask the Congress of the United States to provide for 
the appointment of a commission of inquiry, to con- 
sist of five or more competent persons, whose duty it 
shall be: Ist, to inquire and take testimony as to the 
results of the traffic in alcoholic liquors, in connection 
with crime, pauperism, the public health, the moral, 
social and intellectual well-being of the people; 2d, 
concerning prohibitory legislation in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and other States of the Union, and its eflects 
upon intemperance; and 3d, to recommend what addi- 
tional legislation, if any, would be beneficial, on the 
part of Congress, to suppress, in the sphere of national 
authority, the traffic of alcoholic liquors as beverages. 
Forms of petition are already in circulation, and the 
subject will be urged upon the attention of Congress 
by able men. Such a commission, if rightly constitut- 
ed, with a view to represent every important phase of 
opinion and to ensure a thorough inquiry into the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, would be eminently proper. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Where there has been insanity in a family for sev- 
eral generations, and always on religious subjects ; and 
where in the third generation it attacks and destroys 
one young and beloved, whose lovely character seemed 
almost perfect, is it a duty to agitate the subject of re- 
ligion before the rest of the family, or let it rest as for- 
bidden ground? 


F by making it forbidden ground you could 
thereby prevent its reaching the minds of those 
who may have a hereditary predisposition to insanity 
-on such themes, such a course might be thought justi- 
fiable. But nothing could make religion more terrible 
to a morbid mind than this studious avoidance of the 
subject. People who become insane on religious sub- 
jects do so by seizing upon false popular notions. 
There is no such antidote to religious depression and 
insanity as a healthy and hopeful religion that sees 
Faith, Hope and Love, that puts stress upon the doc- 
trines of God’s fatherhood and infinite mercy, and 
that repudiates and puts under foot all teachings that 
misrepresent the character of the God who is love. 
Fear is a stimulant, and conscience a tonic, indispen- 
sable to the race. But, in cases of morbid sensibility 
they should be circumspectly used, or wholly avoided. 
All agonizing experiences should be scrupulously 
avoided in the case of those who are in peril from 
hereditary insanity. The atmosphere of hope and 
love is the only safe one for them. 


2. What is the moral of Mrs. Stowe’s “ Pink ard 
White Tyranny”? For instance: A wife and childrea 
are deserted by husband and father for more than three 
years and left dependent on her friends. Through 
the persuasion of these friends, and through fear of 
the father exercising his right to take the children from 
her, she gets a divorce as a protection to herself and 
little ones. I would be glad to know if this case, which 
is strictly true, comes under the moral of Mrs. Stowe’s 
story? 

We are not authorized to speak for Mrs. Stowe, but 
from our knowledge of her book we should say that 
the case mentioned above is not condemned by it. 
We do not remember any place in which Mrs. Stowe 
has expressed an opinion on such a case as the one de- 
scribed above. But Mrs. Muloch-Craik in her Brave 
Lady has said that itis always lawful to lop off the 
decaying branch to save the young shoots. There may 
be a legal separation which will answer all the ends 
sought by divorce, and yet avoid those scruples which 
are felt by Christian moralists. We wonder why so 
little is said of a legal separation, as if there was but 
one escape from a cruel relation, that of absolute 
divorce. 


8. I have the back numbers, for “bout two years, of 
the CHRISTIAN UNION and Independent, and a few old 
magazines and illustrated papers wiiich I would like 
to send to some charitable institution. Please suggest 
one where you think they would be 70st acceptable. 


We cannot do that. You have pufno date to your 
letter, and we do not know wheth«* you live in San 
Francisco or Constantinople, or at sqae point between. 
If you live in any place in this coun®y out of the larg- 
est cities, you ought to take your papers in person to 
the county jail or county alms-hous*, In those States 
where the county alms-house syster prevails, tlfere is 
nearly always a wicked neglect of the paupers, and 
everywhere there is a grievous neg]*ct of criminals in 
prisons. 

4. Is it essential that Christians sheuld harmonize on 
earth, as we hope and believe they wi'l in heaven? 

It is right and needful that Christians should love 
one another, and forbear one with another, in spite of 
differences of opinion. But if you #xpect Christians 
to agree in opinion on earth, or te form themselves 
into one organization or after one Manner, you must 
forever be disappointed. And we: should be sorely 
grieved to think that heaven itself 'ould reduce men 
to a monotonous uniformity of belie’. It will be adull 
heaven if there is no individuality left, and we cannot 
imagine individuality without variety; and that is 
difference. 


5. Would you advise putting young men under a 
teacher who makes a practice of listening outside of 
students’ rooms instead of going ints them, when he is 
suspicious that there is anythingimsroper being done 
within? : 

The frank and manly course is far Setter, in general, 
than any system of espionage on the part of a teacher. 
There are cases in which a teacher may act as a detec- 
tive, but it is always at some loss of respect on the part 
of the pupils. But students often drive their instruc- 
tors to such a course by a false sense of honor that pre- 
vents their complaining one against another. If the 
students themselves could be prevaii#d on to organize 
themselves to enforce the necessary jaws of an institu- 
tion, the professor would not be obliged to eavesdrop 
for information. And theinstructors again have much 
of the responsibility to bear in try:ng to govern too 
much. A very few rules whose nvessity all should 
appreciate would work more good tan a multitude of 
minor restrictions whose only use is /» cultivate habits 
of open resistance or sly disobedienc®, 


6. In reply to a query in a previous number as to the 
best remedy for an echo, a corresp:"ident states that 
this defect was remedied in the new *hurch of St. An- 
drew’s parish, Dublin, by simply stretvhing wires across 





and along the church at a height sufficient to be invisi- 
ble. These wires served to break the waves of sound 
which caused the echo. If this is indeed an effective 
remedy it will be good news to many churches in this 
country. 

7. In reply to a query we state that it is expected 
that Dr. Edward Beecher’s articles on the History of 
The Doctrine of Retribution will appear in book form. 








TO THE CHILDREN WHO HAVE 
HOMES. 


OW many little children are there among 

your readers who are thinking just now about 

their Christmas presents—both what they will get and 

what they will give. ‘‘A book for little brother!” 

‘*a doll for sister!’’ and some larger presents for father 

and mother, and they count their pennies, and see if 
they have enough. 

Have they thought of one beautiful Christmas pres- 
ent—a home? Here there are hundreds of poor, shiv- 
ering little boys and girls in the city of New York 
who really have no shelter or home. In the day-time 
they are selling newspapers, or blackening boots, or 
sweeping cross-walks, or ‘‘smashing baggages” (as 
they call it.) When night comes, cold and wet as they 
are, and sometimes very hungry and ragged, they 
crawl into boxes, or get into hay-barges, or snuggle 
around steam-gratings—how would you like that? 
“‘Oh, mister!” one of them said to me, “ there ain’t no 
bed like a steam-gratin’ if the M. P.’s (the police) 
would only let a feller alone; but next to that, I likes 
a box o’ sand, ’cause it kind o’ warms you all around!” 

Now, the Children’s Aid Society has lodging-houses 
for these little fellows, where they get a bed for five 
cents, and are taught good lessons besides. But what 
is better than these for them is a home, and we want ¢ 
you to help in getting one as a Christmas present. It 
costs fifteen dollars to send each poor child way out 
West. That’s a good deal, these hard times. But per- 
haps your papa and mamma, remembering how good 
God has been to them in preserving their children 
from cold and hunger and being orphans for so many 
years, will add to your gifts, and send enough to place 
two or three children in a good home. 

Will not that make a happy Christmas, to think that 
a half-starved, shivering, homeless little New York 
boy or girl is in a warm, kind home, because you are 
willing to give up some luxuries or pleasures? 

If you send anything, tell your papa to put itina 
check or post-office order, payable to Mr. J. E. Wil- 
liams, Treasurer Metropolitan Bank, 108 Broadway. 

Your friend, 

CHARLES L. BRACE, 
Secretary of Children’s Aid Society, 
19 East 4th St., New York. 








LOVE AND LOGIC. 
BY J. H. MORSE. 


OW often, in how many ways, 
Does Love heal o’er and o’er 
The wounds which Logic all her days 
Makes rankle more and more! 


With buoyant beart, Love, lithe and strong, 
Bounds o’er a little dell 

Which limping Logic, looking long, 
Expands into a hell. 


How poor is man, of Love bereft, 
Though Logic crown him king! 
How rich, if only Love be left, 
In spite of Logic’s fling! 


A straw, a stone, a breath of wind, 
The thin whim of an hour, 

A day obscure, an untuned mind, 
Will turn all Logic sour. 


Your dainty Logic walks about 
With fingers fine and thin, 

And must, te let her sunshine out, 
First take her sunshine in ; 


And, having little stock or store, 
To weather Nature’s wear, 

She plies her shuttle all the more 
To weave a web of air— 


A robe of gossamer to glance 
A moment in the dew, 

Which the strong wind of circumstance 
Will bluster through and through. 


Your Love upon the world’s best wines 
Lives heartily and thrives, 

And, living broadly, she combines 
In one a thousand lives. 


Cool in the dells she still doth use 
The sunshine of the breast ; 

Hot on the plains, she hath her dews 
Sweet as the summer's best. 


While Logic cuts the golden thread 
Which binds kind unto kind, 

Love labors with her gold instead 
The severed parts to bind. 


Stand up, sweet Love, I’ll wed thee first, 
And be to thee most true, 

And Logic, she may do her worst 
To separate us two. 


Thy ways be mine, and thou my bride; 
Them Logic love who can. 





With thee I will make deep and wide 
; The brotherhood ef man, 





The Sunday-School. — 


Dr. Ormiston observed, in a Sunday-school Union 
address lately, that when some people attempt to explain the 
Word of God they unfold it, while others let a thick darkness 
upon it. The obvious truthfulness of this remark must 
be acknowledged, and teachers especially are called upon to 
heed it. Above all, says Dr. Ormiston, should teachers learn 
to read before making comments. Let them thoroughly 
master some selection, by throwing their heart and soul into 
it, and then they can read it beautifully and explain it effect- 
ively to their scholars. In this same address, which, it may 
be stated, was delivered before a crowded meeting of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-school Union last week, the speaker threw 
out other hints which both scholars and teachers might profit 
by. He claimed that the idea that a child’s mind cannot re- 
ceive God’s truths in large nuggets isa mistake. Let them 
be given in orderly and logical succession and the child can 
digest them. By this is not meant that there should be any 
stuffing process, but that a wholesome amount of the milk of 
the word can be given without danger to the young mind. 
Dr. Ormiston further said that he did not know of a work 
that demands the exercise of nobler powers and feelings than 
the instruction of children. The look, the tone, the accent 
of the teacher all affect the character of the child, to say 
nothing of the tenderness, pathos and power which carry 
that instruction home. Get the attention of the young 
scholar by being awake and prompt to respond to his in- 
quiries and train of thought, and the work of instruction will 
be easy. 





To meet a little tot of five years walking gravely 
home from Sunday-school with The Life of Bishop Clagget, or 
Explorations in the Catacombs, or The Churchman Instructed, 
under his arm, suggests a mistake somewhere. The rector 
who said this is right; and if it is an exaggerated illustration, 
he holds that it is only the exaggeration of areal evil. This 
subject of selecting libraries and distributing the books prop- 
erly among the scholars according to their capacities is one 
which calls for constant attention. Books are food which 
must be suited to the mental and moral digestion. 


While the children are preparing for Christmas, 
planning what presents.to give, and wondering what will 
come in return, they will not forget those other children, 
who, so far from having anything to give, are near the door 
of want and suffering. There will be Christmas trees and 
good things for the mission schools as usual this year, but 
beyond their scholars there are many others to be reached 
and provided with the necessities of life. 





The Sunday-schools can win a fair name for them- 
selves in every town and village this winter by doing a special 
work among the poor. 


The congregations—particularly the ladies and Sun- 
day-school teachers—of Drs. Budington and Cuyler’s churches 
in Brooklyn, enjoyed an hour’s Bible exposition every after- 
noon last week from the lips of Miss Smiley, the gentle 
Quakeress preacher. Her known familiarity with the Script- 
ures and her earnest piety united to make each service most 
profitable to her many hearers. A superintendent or teacher 
would envy the extent of her knowledge and power of im- 
parting it clearly ; and it is not beyond their power to reach a 
certain measure of success in the same direction, if they but 
show the diligence in studying the Bible that Miss Smiley has 
shown throughout her life. 


Perhaps it is not an inapt hint fora good many of 
us, observes an exchange paper, which a Mr. Burnell said he 
go: from a Chinaman in a Sunday-school in San Francisco. 
Finding it rather dull business, trying to penetrate the Mon- 
golian’s brain with an idea, he had, in spite of himself, been 
caught in a drowse; and when he nodded for the third time, 
John touched his elbow with the observation, that ‘* Mellican 
man better wake up.”” Mr. Burnell possibly now thinks that 
had he tried a third time with his idea, he might have waked 
John up. 


It is never an untimely topic—calling the attention 
of parents to the fact that because their children attend Sun- 
day-school they are therefore excused in any degree for ne- 
glect of their personal religious training within the domestic 
circle. 


If there must be fairs, no matter what the object, let 
them be honest fairs; the articles useful, tasteful, if you wills 
but, by all means, sold at their true value. The children need 
the training of hard work for what they get. If you wish to 
give them more, make it a separate donation, but do not spoil 
the delicate sense and the pride of honesty; and lay the hand 
of utter prohibition, as you would upon the beginnings of 
any sin, upon everything that has in it the taint of lottery or 
gambling. It would bea poor outcome of your labors, if, 
while you wrought to benefit the heathen children, you de- 
moralized your own. It is not mere child’s-play, and trivial, 
this business of the little works and fairs. These sentences 
are extracted from an article by Mrs. G. E. Humphrey in the 
Advance, and are worthy to be considered, now that the sea- 
son of fairs has come around again. A3to paying large prices 
for articles, some will differ from her, but not in the matter 
of lotteries. 


Appreciating the importance of the Sunday-school, 
the Lutherans have recently held a National Convention in 
its interest, and discussed the whole range of subjects con- 
nected with the institution. The importance of teachers’ 
meetings was noticed; it was voted to publish Comments, by 
Lutheran ministers, upon the International Series of Lessons, 
and everybody present received a general stirring-up on the 
necessity of making the school much more than it is. 


An Episcopal clergyman wishes to utilize the large 
Bible classes in the various parishes by making them Little 
Societies for Christian Work, agencies by themselves. Why 
might not any one of these classes, he asks, provide the sum 
needed to support a young man while preparing for the min- 
istry? There never was a time, he feels, when clergymen 
were more needed for vacant parishes and missionary work 
than now. If classes choose to help in this way, it is well 
enough, and indeed praiseworthy, but a class changes period- 
ically, and an engagement to support a young man in a sem- 
inary may unfortunately fall through on account of the 
change, 
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The Household. 


LIGUTING THE COAL-FIRE. 


BY ALICE ARNOLD CRAWFORD. 


““ HE coal-fire must be lighted,” 
Said mamma, looking down 
Where crisp, cool winds had blighted 
And turned the grasses brown: 
** So Ned shall bring the shining coal, 
And Rob shall lay the pine, 
While Bessie strikes the tiny match, 
And bids the quiv’ring tinder catch 
The sparks that dance and flames that roll 
Till all the embers shine.” 


With clash, and click, and clatter, 
With rattle, rush and roar, 

With puff of dust, and scatter 
Of fragments on the floor, 

The heavy ore went swinging down 
To meet the leaping flame ; 

It caught the breathing warmth below, 

And all its slumbrous mass, aglow, 

Did paint the faces peering down, 
With hues that went and came. 











Mamma sat softly gazing— 
As mothers gaze, you know— 
With roving eyes upraising, 
Mute praises to bestow ; 
Till Ned, grown conscious of the look, 
Drew closer to her knee 
And begged to know th’ absorbing thought 
That o’er her face such quiet wrought; 
For, better fac than fairy-book 
Could ** mamma’s thinking” be. 


“ My thought,” she said, replying, 

** Was in the fire-light, here, 

Whose kindling and whose dying 
So mark the passing year. 

And thus, while looking at you all, 
Within the ruddy blaze, 

I marked how tall my Ned had grown— 

How darkly Robbie’s ringlets shone, 

And Bessie’s height against the wall 
Had changed these summer days. 


* And while I slowly pondered 

On changes yet to be, 

I touched your face, and wondered 
How long your mother’s knee 

Would be its welcome resting-place, 
My growing student, Ned! 

Before the fire shall die again, 

Will you have learned to feel that men 

Are nobler made by reckless ways, 
And weak, if mother-led? 


* Shall Rob, my ‘lion-hearted,’ 

Grow gentler, watching you, 

Forget the wound that smarted— 
Forgive without the blow ? 

Will Bessie learn that kindness flows 
From hands as small as hers ; 

That she who dusts the parlor grate, 

Or cares for hat, and book, and slate, 

Does greater service than she knows, 
And sweeter joy confers? ”’ 





For answer, Ned drew nearer 

His boyhood’s resting-place ; 

And Robbie’s eyes shone clearer 

From out his dewy face. 

*“ He wasn’t ’fraid of any boy! 

But then—for mamma’s sake ’’— 
But Bessie, from the chimney nook, 
The oft-discarded duster took, 
While mamma felt the dawning joy 

One fire-light thought could wake. 





CONCERNING WELLS. 


UCH ill health might be prevented by 

proper care in the construction of wells. As 

they are now made, nearly all of them, at certain sea- 

sons of the year, contain water to a greater or less 

extent impregnated with poisonous matter from the 

surface of the ground, and from the soil. Very few 
wells are so built as to exclude surface water. 

By surface water is meant, either that which washes 
the surface of the ground, or that which, filtering 
through the soil, becomes loaded with its impurities, 

To understand the extent to which surface water is 
defiled, it is only necessary to call to mind the fact 
that every square inch of surface, and every cubic inch 
of soil, is crowded with animal and vegetable life, and 
that wherever there is life there is death and decay; 
as well as the deposit of the excreta and eggs of ani- 
mals, reptiles, and insects; and also countless numbers 
of vegetable spores. The soil is made up, to a great 
extent, of animal and vegetable matter in a state of 
decomposition. Water coming in contact with this, 
and percolating through it, takes up a certain quantity 
of the things above mentioned, and is thereby rendered 
anything but a desirable compound. It becomes, in- 
deed, a very witches’ broth in its composition and in 
its deadly effects. 

There come not infrequently under the observation 
of the writer, in his practice as a physician, cases of 
serious disease caused by making use of this broth as a 
beverage; and it is to warn the unwary against its use, 
and to point out a method of constructing wells which 
will make the entrance of surface water into them im- 
possible, that he takes up the pen. 

The method of prevention is very simple. The well 
ean be made in the usual way to within six or eight 








feet of the surface. Above this point the inner wall 
should be built of brick (or stone) laid in cement, and 
carried a foot or more above the surface of the ground. 
A goed coating of cement should be placed on the ex- 
ternal surface of this wall, and the remainder of the 
excavation, exterior to the wall, should be filled with 
earth well packed down. 

Any water finding its way from above into a well 
constructed in this manner will have passed through 
six or eight feet of packed earth, and any foreign 
matter contained in it will have become entirely fil- 
tered out. Any water rnnning along the surface to- 
wards such a well will be turned aside by the slight 
elevation at its ertrance. Water from a well made in 
this way will furnish no object of interest to the mi- 
croscopist; it will emit no unpleasant odors when 
allowed to stand in a warm place, however closely it 
may be confined; it will bring naught but refresh- 
ment and health to him who partakes of it. M. D. 

Monrc.air, N. J., Dec. 8th, 1873. 





MES. WATKINS’ GHOST. 
BY G. L. V. 

“6 ND after that old Mis’ Watkins’ ghost 

haunted that place ’till yer Pa pulled the old 
house down.”’ Thus Aunt Polly concluded her story, 
with the air of one who relished and appreciated a 
good orthodox ghost story, just asa collector rejoices 
over some rare old coin or an antiquarian gloats over 
some choice and genuine relic. 

Aunt Polly, so called in the family, was the village 
tailoress. Just now she was “doing up” our fall 
work, and we children had gathered around her that 
evening begging for a story, which she did not re- 
quire much urging to tell, for she was not only fond of 
talking, but she had that power of fixing the attention 
of her auditors which was to be gained from a firm be- 
lief in her own stories. 

She was engaged in relining the sleeve of John’s 
overcoat, cut down from one of his father’s, and, with 
a pressing-board upon her knee, she reached 
out for the flatiron she had heating on the stove, 
ascertaining its degree of heat with her wetfinger 
and then vigorously pressing open the seam. 

Little Joe, who had been cracking hickory nuts be- 
hind the stove on a smooth stone which he held be- 
tween his knees, came closer to mother, who was 
seated near the lamp running her long darning needle 
in and out the toe of a well-worn blue woolen stock- 
ing. 

John, with his jack-knife and gimlet, was altering 
the straps on his skates. Hie started nervously when 
the hickory wood snapped suddenly in the stove. 

Father, who held up the county gazette before his 
face as if he were reading, was evidently not pleased 
with the impression left upon us children by Aunt 
Polly’s story. I had been watching his face, for I 
knew how much he disliked to have superstitious 
fears implanted in our minds; I was therefore entirely 
taken by surprise when, instead of the disapproval 
which I expected to hear him express, he said: ‘“* Why, 
that’s not the worst of it, Aunt Polly—old Mrs. Wat- 
kins’ ghost actually paid us a visit after the new house 
was built! ”’ 

**Now, du tell, Deacon Samson! Who'd a thought 
it! Did youever!” and Aunt Polly held her iron so 
long on one spot that there was a slight smell of 
scorched cloth pervading the room which speedily re- 
called her to her work. 

“T would tell you all about it, if I thought you would 
recognize the relationship between Aunt Polly’s ghost 
and mine,”’ continued my father; to which condition, 
having about it to us the vagueness of an ancient 
oracle, we assented; and father, taking off his spec- 
tacles and placing them on the table beside him, began 
the story. 

“When your mother and I were first married we 
bought this place, where at that time stood the old 
house of which Aunt Polly has just now been telling 
you. The neighbors said to me : ‘ You’re not going to 
live in that old haunted bouse, are you?’ I told them 
I was not; that I should pull it down—not, however, 
for fear of ghosts, but the old rookery was really not 
habitable. The rats and mice had full possession, and 
I think they haunted the place more than poor old 
Mrs. Watkins. You see, children, lam not afraid of 
ghosts.”’ 

Aunt Polly did not like the insinuation contained in 
this last remark, and she spoke rather sharply as she 
replaced her iron on the stove and blew out a spark 
from a burnt corner of the holder. “I thought you 
said Mis’ Watkins’ ghost haunted the new house.”’ 

* Youshall hear. AsI have just said, we pulled the 
old house down and cleared up the premises, and in 
the spring built this nice, snug farm-house. When we 
moved here we were the happiest young couple you 
would find ahywhere, and I don’t know but that now 
we are the happiest old couple, eh, mother?” and 
father turned towards her with a tenderness in his 
tone which was in itself an answer to his question. 

“We had so many farm hands that we couldn’t get 
along without help, so by dint of much persuading we 
got one of the farmers’ daughters, Mary Ann Jones, 
from the next town to come and live with us for the 
first year; and Ben Smithers agreed to work the farm 
with me on shares. Everything went onso smoothly 
that for a time I don’t think we should have had 
one single perplexity if it hadu’t been for ‘Mis’ Wat- 
kins’ ghost,’ ” 


Here my father paused in his story to take down his 
pipe from the mantleshelf, and I could see that he and 
mother exchanged glances, but as mother leaned down 
closely over ler work I could not find out if she was 
laugbing, or if it was a sigh which she smothered in 
the huge blue woolen stocking which she for the mo- 
ment held up to her face. 

“Do go on, Pa!” cried little Joe. 

“Well, don’t be impatient, my lad,” said father, 
slowly giving a few kindly puffs to the pipe, over 
which he held a hiekory coal with the tongs. 

“ Among the few modern improvements in our new 
house I had a bell at the front door in place of the old- 
fashioned brass knocker. One morning we were 
startled rather early by a violent ring at this front 
door@ell. I rose in great haste and dressed myself, 
fearing it might be some bad news from the old folks, 
your grandfather and grandmother, who lived in 
North Springfield; for our neighbors always came 
round to the back door—in fact the front door was 
hardly opened once a month, and the front path was 
pretty well grown shut with grass. I opened the door. 
Nobody was there. Thinking that the visitor had got 
tired of waiting while I dressed and had gone round to 
the back door, I opened that; but nobody was there. 
Expecting to find some ene at the barn, I went out. 
Ben Smithers had already opened the wagon-house, and 
was running out the light wagon; he was going to har- 
ness up the colt to see if it would go in double har- 
ness. Ben had heard the bell, but thought it was to 
waken Mary Ann. He ‘hadn’t seen anyone at the 
door; but then they might have been there, for he 
hadn't looked.’ He thought, ‘if anyone was about 
the place, they’d come in before long.’ I soon forgot 
the bell in discussing the good points of the colt and in 
the various chores which occupied my time until 
breakfast was ready, and it was not until we were 
seated at the table that I was reminded of it by 
another ring at the door. 

“*Why, [thought you went to the door long ago, 
Mark,’ said mother. ‘Has some one been waiting all 
this time to comein?’ She rose to answer the bell, but as 
Isat nearer the door, 1 was in advance of her, and Ben 
Smithers, who was drying his face on the kitchen 
‘roller,’ went round outside to see who this early 

aller might be, followed by Mary Aun, who began 
to think that the farm might be a livelier place than 
she had been led to believe, seeing that our visitors 
began before breakfast. 

“T opened the door. No one was there, except Ben 
and Mary Ann, who were coming round from the 
kitchen. We looked towards the barn. There were 
Ben’s horses hitched to the post ready for an early 
start. Nothing else was to be seen. 

“*] think it likely it’s them Moffit boys,’ said Ben. 
‘They’re dreadful mischievous rascals, and a door- 
bell ’s a novelty in these parts; they’re likely trying 
their pranks on it.’ 

“This seemed plausible; so we all went in to break- 
fast. We had scarcely finished before the bell rang 
again. Mother was inclined to let the Moffat boys 
alone, thinking they would soon tire of this fun; but 
I was vexed. ‘I'll teach ’em better manners,’ said I, 
‘than to disturb a peaceable family after this fashion.’ 
I had promised your mother to plant a bed of radishes 
and early peas, and as that part of the garden was in 
sight of the front door, I thought this a good time to 
do it. I might have a chance to catch the fellows. I 
had worked until almost noontime without being dis- 
turbed. The little ragues see me at work, thought I; 
they will not come again while I am here; but just 
before my work was completed the bell rangagain. I 
looked up quickly from my work—so quickly that 
no one could slip away from the door without my 
seeing them—but there was no person in sight. Mother 
opened the door from within as I approached from 
without. 

**Oh, was that you, Mark? she asked, apparently 
relieved at seeing me. ‘Did you ring?’ I asked, in 
reply, scarcely realizing how foolish was my question. 
‘Tring? No; did you?) We seemed to be mutually 
confused, and mutually confusing each other. I did 
not ring; she did not ring; there was nobody there 
who did ring, and yet the bell was constantly ringing. 

** Perhaps the bell isn’t hung right,’ said mother, as 
if anxious to explain away her own fears, ‘and the jar 
of our footsteps makes it ring.’ But even as she spoke 
the bell rang once more without an echo of a footfall 
to disturb, and without a hand upon the bell-pull. 

‘**Tt must be rats,’ said I. 

“*We have neither rats or mice,’ said mother, ‘ The 
house is new, and I have not seen a rat or a mouse 
since we have lived here.’ 

“ Together we went down in thecellar to examine the 
bell itself. There it hung, looking in all respects like 
every other bell, apparently innocent of all intention 
to puzzle us. Icould see nothing about it which would 
cause it to ring in any abnormal manner. 

“*¢Pshaw, it’s nothing!’ said mother; ‘I don’t mind 
it,’ betraying in her very tones the anxiety which her 
words denied. 

*“* However, we could not stand there watching the 
bell, so I went out in the garden to my work, and your 
mother went to her churning, each of us striving to 
hide from the other the annoyance we felt but were 
unwilling to confess. At long intervals through the 
day the bell rang, and even at midnight we were 
aroused by the short, sharp twang of the wire and the 
tingle, tingle of the bell. I could not sleep. I longed 
for the daylight to appear that I might make a more 
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thorough examination into the matter. I arose at the 
dawn, and proceeded to make a fresh investigation- 
The bell-pull was all in order; the bell itself was be- 
yond the reach of anyone passing; we did not use the 
cellar where it hung, and in spite of my endeavors [ 
could not account for the mystery. 

“Ben Smithers, who was very superstitious, said at 
once it was ‘the ghost of old Mis’ Watkins; that she 
Was still a walkin’, even ef the old house was pulled 
down about her ears!’ 

“T was sorry to have Ben get on that track, for I 
dreaded, of all things, to have the peace of my family 
disturbed by such idle reports. Vithout telling any- 
one about it, I cut off the wire ¢lose to the ball-pull, 
but this did not prevent a renewal of the ringing. 
Sometimes for a whole day it woud cease, and just as 
we were about to congratulate ourselves that we 
should have no more trouble it weald ring again. 

“Mary Ann gave warning that s!:e should leave if this 
trouble continued, and even Ben declared he 
“would n’t live in a house where Hie ghosteses were a 
goin’ it day an’ night.’ 

** Mother began to beso nervous tat she could neither 
eat nor sleep; and as for myself, ‘$ wished I had never 
heard of Mrs. Watkins and her sost, for although I 
tried to reason with myself that “such a loud and dis- 
tinct sound could not be producéd by any other than 
some natural cause, yet my rest3w as so disturbed at 
night that I found myself getti=g irritable and im- 
patient and I felt angry at any aliusion to the bell. 

**IT was almost provoked enougk fe kick old neighbor 
Greene off the premises because he came hobbling 
along with the aid of his stout staz? to ask me if it was 
really true that ‘Mis’ Watkins ghost aad come to the new 
house.’ I snubbed the old man in the most disrespect- 
ful way; and I heard him say as bh* walked beside Ben 
to the barn, that I‘needn’t be so cross about it. I 
might ’ve known the ghost wouldn’t give up whe old 
place.’ 

“Old Mr. Greene had hardly disappeared down the 
Springfield road before I saw Deacon Hadley climbing 
over the post and rail fence that separated his farm 
from mine. The Deacon was a great talker; I knew 
if he got hold of the story it would be told from one 
end of the town tothe other. I stood there with a 
long wooden rake over my shoulder, and I felt almost 
angry enough to fling it at his head as he rested a mo- 





ment on the top rail, took off his hat, and wiped his | 


forehead with the red handkerchief which he carried 
in the crown. 

* Just at that moment mother came out from the 
kitchen and ran towards me with such asmiling face 
that I felt sure she must have some good news to com- 
municate, and as nothing could seem pleasant to me 
or cause me to feel happy so long as that ringing bell 
lay like an incubus upon my breast, I knew she must 
have made some discovery in regard to it. 

*“* Mark, come here, quick!’ she called out to me, and 
I followed her rapidly towards the house. She 


either of us, he slowly and deliberately exclaimed, 
ooking in turn at each of us: 

“* What upon airth is the matter?’ 

“Mother found words first, but not until she had 
pointed towards the window did the expression of as- 
tonishment relax fron? bis features and he join in our 
laughter, as she explained: ‘Ob, Ben! Mis’ Watkins’ 
ghost is our old speckled hen!’”’ 





The Church. 


HIOME. 


The meeting of the “Christian Convention” at 
Syracuse, from the 2nd to the 5th insts., was in spirit not un- 
like the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, Christian 
unity being the burden of the addresses. Rev. Dr. Buding- 
ton presided, and papers were read by such men as Rey. Drs. 
Curry, Haven, Gulliver, Clark, Dowling, and others. Seven 
denominations were represented by the delegates. 








After consultation n with his congregation in Chicago 
and receiving their unanimous consent, Rev. Dr. Cheney has 
decided to accept the office of Bishop in the new “ Reformed 
Episcopal Church,” to which he was elected at the meeting 
for organization recently held in New York. He does so on 
the understanding that his duties as Bishop will not interfere 
with his pastoral work or separate him from his church, 








The decree of the Gover ument ‘of Mexico promulga- 
ting religious liberty in the Republic meets with singular and 
violent opposition in many places. A correspondent sends us 
an account of some of the excesses committed by the aborig- 
inal Indians who have pillaged villages under the cry of 
“Down with Protestants,’ being doubtless instigated to com- 
mit these acts by Catholic emissaries and priests. In some 
cases the cry has been ** Long live Religion,’’ which clearly in- 
dicates that the Papal party see a loss of their influence in the 
full toleration of other ‘religions. 





Plymouth Churr ‘h, Brooklyn, presents the following 
statistical report for 1873; Number of members received into 
the church during the year, 205; dismissed, 80; average yearly 
admissions for twenty-six years, 136; whole number received 
since its organization, 3,547. In its three Sunday-schools 
there are 2,746 scholars, with 258 officers and teachers; average 
attendance for the year, 1,815; number of volumes in libra- 
ries, 4,914; school contributions, $2,486. The church contrib- 
uted for benevolent objects, $57,335 ; home expenses, 40,000; 
total amount raised during the year, 97,335. This sum does 
not include the private contributions of the society and mem- 
bers, 


The annnal statistics of the Methodist Church are 
always interesting and suggestive reading, and this year no 


| less so than ever. The csilumn of “increase” in particular is 


what the denomination prides itself in. That it still keeps its 
lead of the religious bodies in this country is shown by the 
figures for 1873, The Church now has a membership of 1,288,- 
704, the increase for the year being 16,208; the preachers, itin- 


| erant and local, number 22,832, an increase of 626; the number 


tripped lightly down the cellar steps, and led me toa | 
| for every Sabbath in the year of 67 officers and teachers and 


room which I had intended for our winter vegetables, 
but which had not yet been used. It was lighted by 
small window placed directly under the front piazza. 
“*Oh, Mark! I—I have f-found the cause of the 
b-bell—.’ She was so breathless from the haste of run- 
ning up and down the stone steps, and the sudden 
change from the hot summer morning without to the 
chill of the dark, damp cellar, that in her excitement 
she could not gasp out the words. I looked from the 
stone walls around to the cemené floor below, and 
really could see no explanation either of her actions or 
the cause of our annoyance. I began to add a new 


fear to my troubles in the thought that perhaps all this | 


excitement and worry had bewildered her, and that 
she was becoming insane. I was 28!out to take her in 
my arms and carry her up stairs, when she pointed to 
the dusty glass of the little window. Directly in front 
of it ran the bell wire, just below :where I had cut it 
off. Between the wire and the }& 
the flooring of the piazza a hen it{d made a nest for 
herself and was hatching her egg ar Even as we stood 
watching, she rubbed her beak o: {he wire, and then 
pecked at it, which act of course 3 s followed by the 
ringing of the bell. It was our om»4peckled hen, a pet 
of your mother’s which she had SSpught from home. 
She had here formed a nest fo&:@erself, and having 
laid her eggs, she had probably bf hatching them for 
a week or more, during which th P,as this bell-wire 
was the object nearest to her nem she had beguiled 
her time by rubbing her beak an! ie yecking at it, after 
the manner of her species. At (ut I felt vexed that 
we had suffered so much annoyétice when it might 
have easily been remedied had we known the cause; 
but as a sense of the ludic rousnes# of the whole affair 
overcame mother she began to le wugit, and I soon joined 
her. There we stood laughing myre and more ucon- 
trollably as the ridiculousness of tlie affair came before 
us, while the unconscious cause of qur previous anxiety 
and present mirth added to our merriment by her en- 
ergetic and renewed twitches at the bell-wire. 

**Ben Smithers was looking for me with some mes- 
sage from Deacon Hadley, and, seeing the cellar-door 
open, and hearing our voices, he came down. I shall 
never forget his expression of utter bewilderment at 
seeing us standing in the dusky, damp cellar, and, 
without any apparent cause, looking at each other and 
laughing almost convulsively. He too very naturally 
thought that we had both become crazed. He looked 
from one to the other in blank astonishment; and as 










for a few moments no explanation was afforded by 





of church edifices is 14,499, an increase of 490; the parsonages 
4,677, increase 192, or nearly four a week; value of churches 
and parsonages, $74,875,154. There are 18,031 Sunday-schools» 
with 197,180 teachers and 1,318,608 scholars, an average gain 


7i0 scholars. Conference collections amounted to $1,085,339. 


It is doubtful whether. Congress ess has the power to 
legislate for the direct suppression of intemperance, and the 
several petitions looking to that end which have lately been 
presented in the Senate will not accomplish their object. But 
Congress has the power to do the temperance cause good ser- 
vice indirectly, and it is to be hoped that it will have the dis- 
position. Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, has introduced a Bill 
providing for the appointment of a Commission to investigate 
the alcoholic liquor traffic in its economic, crminal, moral; 
and scientific aspects, in connection with pauperism, crime 


| social vices, the public health, and the general welfare of the 


people ; also to inquire and take testimony as to the practical 
results of license, and restrictive and prohibitory legislation 
for the prevention of intemperance in the several States. A 
thorough investigation of the whole subject would possibly 
have the effect of stirring up public sentiment in the cause of 
temperance more generally, or at least it would give the 


| temperance advocates more definite data on which to base 
ts that supported | 


their arguments and movements. 

They will not let the Dean of Canterbury alone. 
Rev. E. E. Beardsley, a prominent Episcopal clergyman of New 
Haven, puts his communion “impropriety ” in a new light in 
a letter he sends to the London Guardian. The Dean preached 
in the chapel of Yale College without gown or surplice, 
and without asking the Bisphop of Connecticut whether he 
should do so, which leads Dr. Beardsley to say that the former 
must have been “strangely forgetful of American history if 
it did not occur to him when he entered the chapel to preach 
to the students, that he was on ground where, a century and 
a half ago,a great battle for the Church of England was 
fought, and where men were ejected from their places for 
conscientiously believing it to be their duty to cross the At- 
lantic and seek from English bishops valid authority to ad- 
minister the sacraments. If the Dean's principles as repre- 
sented by his practice be accepted, it was a needless expense 
and exposure to take those voyages, and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts was all wrong 
in spending its funds for the support of missionaries in the 
American colonies. Our fathers should have been content 
with becoming Dissenters, and the two thousand communi- 
cants now belonging to our church in this city (New Haven) 
might as well be wandering in sectarian pastures.” 





Under the head of “ Closing the Chasm,” the Presby- 
terian has a pertinent article, the sentiments of which we re- 
spondto. It calls attention to the fact that in the Congress just 
assembled there are more than half a hundred men who were 
concerned in the Southern rebellion, with Alex. H. Stephens 
among them. The iron-clad oath has been repealed, and 
Northern and Southern members sit down together to de- 
liberate on national affairs. Now, asks the writer of the 
article, “Shall the Church lag behind the State in this holy 
work of healing the wounds of civilwar? Mr. Maynard isan 





honored elder in the Presbyterian Church. Doubtless, among 
these fifty men with whom he sits down day by day in the 
National Assembly, there are gentlemen, it may be elders, of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. Why should they not be 
permitted to sit together in one National Ecclesiastical 
Assembly? We do not propose to re-open the question of 
re-union between the two branches of the church rent 
asunder by the necessities of the war, but we cannot forbear 
to put on record the above striking illustration of the natural 
and gracious tendency in the Republic to wholly close up the 
chasm between North and South; and to express the hope that 
God may speed the good day when the reproach shall be wiped 
away from us that “the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. r; 


While the Episcopal Church loses one of its most 
useful bishops in Dr. Armitage, of Wisconsin, there is a sort 
of compensation for the bereavement in the noble courage 
and glorious faith exhibited by himin hisdeath. The circum- 
stances of the sad event were touching in the extreme. Fora 
number of years the bishop had been troubled with a tumor 
in his spinal column, and upon the increase of its virulence 
he was recently advised to come East and submit to an opera- 
tion by which alone his life could be saved. He went to St. 
Luke’s hospital in this city, where upon examination he was 
told by the surgeons that unless the tumor was removed at 
once he might not live a week, and he was further frankly 
told that should the operation prove unsuccessful his system 
would receive a shock which he could survive but a few 
hours. Dr. Armitage heard the physicians’ opinions with 
great calmness and after conversing with his wife, informed 
them that he had decided to submit to the operation. The 
surgeons undertook the difficult task on the afternoon of the 
6th inst., and for an hour after it was over the patient ap- 
peared comfortable, but later in the day it was evident that 
he was sinking and must die before the next morning. Know- 
ing his condition and retaining a clear mind, the dying bishop 
conversed with the clergy and friends about him in a quiet 
happy tone, expressing the utmost faith and hope of his re- 
demption beyond the grave. He died the death of the 
righteous early on Sunday morning the 7thinst. His funeral 
took place at Detroit on the Ith inst, several bishops and 
over a hundred clergymen being present at the services. 


PERsSONAL.—Mrs. Sybil Jones, of China, Me., for 
forty years a favorite preacher among the Friends, died at her 
home last week. She and her husband, who was also a Quaker 
preacher, traveled extensively in their life time, visiting 
Liberia, Egypt, the Holy Land, and nearly all the nationalities 
of the continent, in the capacity of missionaries. In her 
later life, Mrs. Jones was extensively engaged in visiting 
prisons and in presenting the Gospel to the unfortunate and 
friendless.—Rev. E. C. Hooker, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Stockbridge, Mass., died on the 5th inst., aged forty- 
two years. He was a great grandson of President Jonathan 
Edwards.—It has been decided that Dean Stanley is to go to 
St. Petersburg to perform the Protestant service at the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Edinburgh.—To the small number of 
titled lay preachers in England, is to be added the Hon. T. 
Pelham, son of the Earl of Chichester, who has just com- 
pleted a series of successful evening addresses to the young 
men in his neighborhood.—An English clergyman has the fol- 
lowing warning posted over his fields: ‘** Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy. Beware! my friends, your names 
are all known! If you trespass in these fields, or touch my 
rabbits, you will be prosecuted according to law.” He 
evidently believes in the efficacy of preaching both the law 
and the Gospel on all occasions. 





FOREIGN. 

Lively meetings to protest against the introduction 
of auricular confession in the Church of England continue to 
be held in different parts of the kingdom. The trouble seems 
to be that the practice cannot be touched by either the civil 
or ecclesiastical law, and its suppression must depend upon 
the opposition of public sentiment to it. 


As the Pope is old and liable to be cut off at any 
time, there isgood reason for crediting the report that he has 
asked the College of Cardinals to name their choice for a suc- 
cessor. They have selected, by a considerable majority, the 
Archbishop of Perugia, Cardinal Pecci, and it is stated that 
he will undoubedly be the next Pope. He is called an Ultra- 
montane, but is of a conciliatory spirit and would live on 
terms of amity with the Italian G Goverment. 


It appears after all that the , Queen’s ecommuning in 
the Presbyterian Church in Scotland recently was something 
unnsual; in fact the Ritualistic Church Herald calls it an 
event unparalleled in the history of the National Church. Of 
course it doesn’t like it, and dares to express the regret 
that “‘ Her most religious and gracious Majesty, the Queen, 
has thought it consistent with her duty to Almighty God and 
to the faithful of the ancient Church of England to partake 
of bread and wine at the so-called communion of the Scotch 
Presbyterians.” 


There seems no longer to be any doubt that the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the Swiss Jura District has 
gone over en masse to the Old Catholic movement, expelled 
the Ultramontane clergy, and thrown off its spiritual sub- 
jection to Rome. This is the statement of a well-informed 
English correspondent, who says further, that in view of the 
probable expulsion of the priests, a French Father, Abbé Dé- 
ramy, who has been laboring in conjunction with Hyacinthe, 
has been raising a body of French clergy to take their place. 
In this mission he has succeeded to a considerable extent. 


The Jubilee Singers have found themselves at home 
in Scotland. They have touched the hearts of their audiences 
there as nowhere else, because their music has much in com- 
mon with the national melodies of the Scotch. A Glasgow 
professor tells us that the negro song “‘ Nobody knows the 
trouble I see’”’ forcibly reminds the northern hearer of the 
sacred airs of the Covenanters. The * Ten Virgins” is essen- 
tially the same as “There grows a bonnie brier-bush in our 
kail yard.” And the first two lines of ‘*O, sinner man!” are 
all but identical in structure with one of the finest Highland 
laments. 


That revival movement at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 
which Mr. Moody, of Chicago, has taken such a prominent 
part, appears to be sustained with an earnestness that marks 


it as something genuine. An extract from a letter in tha 
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Nonconformist will give the best idea of the extent and 
power of this revival. The correspondent says: ‘* AsI write, 
a meeting is proceeding in the Assembly Rooms of the town, 
in which an earnest appeal is being made to the hearts of the 
merchant and upper classes. I have just looked in and the 
place is thronged. At noon we have had a prayer-meeting, 
attended by about six hundred people. This evening there 
will be three or four churches filled, at which, judging from 
the past, many will find their way consciously to the Redeem- 
erof men. Nor is this all; somewhere about nine o'clock 
there will be a midnight meeting. And while I think of it, 
at every spare moment the jubilee singers are helping mighti- 
ly in prayer-meetings, special services, public services on the 
Lord’s day, and in Sunday-schools, singing for the Saviour. 
Last night there were some 2,500 people crowded into the 
Town Hall to hear their dear brethren and sisters from the 
other side of the Atlantic. At the same moment thousands 
‘were hearing the Word in two of our large churches. It was 
immaterial where the multitude might be, for at both con- 
cert and services the name of Christ was in the ascendant, 
and was as ‘ointment poured forth.” Never was the town in 
such an excited state; and, so far as we can judge, the ex- 
citement is of the most healthy character. 


Father Grassi, the recently converted priest at Rome, 
has made a powerful and exultant defense of his course be- 
fore the Tribunal of the Holy Inquisition. As the London 
Freeman observes, “* When a priest can throw off the yoke of 
the Romish Church in Rome itself, and can deliver a defense 
before his ecclesiastical superiors and escape unhurt, it may 
be taken as a proof of the complete establishment of personal 
liberty under a free Italian Government.” In the course of 
his address justifying his abandonment of the Papal Church, 
the Father boldly said, ** In this room, to-day, I come to bear 
witness to the truth; and you no longer have the power to 
touch a hair of my head; you have lostall authority; the 
work of God has commenced; and soon these walls, these 
chambers, these instruments of torture and this tribunal will 
be ground like so much ‘dust under our feet. Now listen to 
what God has promised to do here in Rome against the 
enemies of his church. Here is the infallible order that God 
sends to the Roman believers: ‘“ The God of Peace will soon 
grind Satan under his feet.”” Do you not tremble at these 
words of the Lord? Is it not Satan perhaps who has imposed 
and directed so many judgments, so many tortures, so many 
butcheries and massacres in these very rooms? But already 
Satan begins to be conquered; the torch of the dog of the 
Inquisition is forever extinguished, the breath of God has 
blown upon it, and from this time forth it can never more be 
ignited.”’ New and strange words, these, to be spoken in an 
Inquisitorial Hall, where the cries of tortured Christians were 
once heard. It was the very place for their utterance. 





_ The Week. 





(From Tuesday, Dec. 9, to Monday, Dec. 15.] 

Samuel Nelson, ex-Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, died suddenly at his residence at Coop- 
erstown, New York, on Saturday. He was a relic of the days 
when the New York bench was raised so far above the in- 
trigues of politicians, great and small, that its judges were 
honored throughout the land. He was born at Hebron in 
this State in 1792, at which time Western New York was 
farther West, comparatively speaking, than Nebraska is now 
In 1823 he was appointed Circuit Judge by Governor Yates. 
and served in that capacity until 1831, when he was made 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of this State. Six 
years later Governor Marcy made him Chief-Justice, and as 
such he served until 1844, when President Tyler selected him 
to fill a vacancy in the Unlted States Supreme Court. Of this 
body he was an honored member until his resignation a 
few months ago. His last conspicuous public service was as 
a member of the Joint High Commission which arranged the 
famous treaty for the settlement of the Alabama claims. 


John C. Underwood, Judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Virginia, died at Washington on Sunday, aged 
65 years. He wasa native of this State, and first entered pub- 
liclife asalawyer. Failing to gain a large practice, he aban- 
doned the law and went into politics, taking part with the 
abolitionists and gaining considerable repute as an orator. 
While the antislavery contest was in its earlier stages he went 
to Virginia and settled in Clarke County, and was of course 
subjected to various persecutions for his political views. He 
remained in the State, however, although several times com- 
pelled to change his place of abode, until 1856, when he was 
chosen by the small minority of Virginian abolitionists to 
represent them at the convention which nominated John C. 
Fremont for the Presidency. The feeling against him there- 
upon became so strong that he dared not return to Virginia, 
and came accordingly to this city, until in 1861 he was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Lincoln to a position in the Treasury, and sub- 
sequently to the judgeship which he held at the time of his 
death. 

If we all could have as much money as we want in 
return for such work, and just as much of it as we choose to 
give, how happy we all should be! Perhaps there will be 
some such state of affairs when President Grant’s cosmopol- 
itan nation is organized, but it will be because every one is 
willing to work, and because no one wants a ridiculously 
large income. And, moreover, this blessed estate will be 
reached by gradual approaches, not by arbitrary measures 
such as were voted by the workingmen’s mass-meeting at the 
Cooper Institute on Thursday evening. The addresses at this 
immense mecting were of the revolutionary order, and the 
most incendiary sentiments were cheered by a considerable 
percentage of the audience. The resolutions declare that 
they, that is the workingmen who are out of work, will 
forthwith take food and shelter for themselves and their 
families, and send their bills to! the City Treasurer until work 
and pay are provided; that accumulations of wealth must be 
limited to $300,000; that wages must not be reduced; that sal- 
aries must not exceed $5,000 per annum ; that no law shall go 
into effect until it has first been submitted to the people, 
That there is an undercurrent of justice underlying nearly all 
these propositions, few thinking men will deny; but it is so 
mingled with the intemperate notions of extreme commun- 
ism that most people will merely laugh and forget all about 
it ina week. Altogether, the policy which has made many 
trades-unions the tools of adventurers who never did a stroke 





of honest work in their lives was very manifest in the course 
of Thursday’s proceedings. It is hardly conceivable that the 
rash measures proposed will result in anything serious, for 
the outlook is not so dark for industrious men as it was a few 
weeks ago, and those who are disposed to violence can be 
taken care of without much trouble. Nevertheless, everyone 
who is reasonably sure of food and shelter this winter ought 
to look out for some one who is not so fortunate, for the 
season is exceptionally hard for the poor. 


Early in the week the telegraph informed the world 
that London was in a fog, and it was not until Friday that a 
change for the better was announced. To us who consider a 
fog dense when we can see a matter of thirty or forty feet, 
the utter opacity of a London fog is almost incomprehensible. 
Certain it is, however, that for three days this week the larg- 
est and richest city in the world has been blocked as to traffic 
in its streets and on its own river, has had its death rate ap- 
preciably increased through accidents occurring on account of 
the impenetrable darkness, and had the fog lasted three days 
longer would really have been in danger of starvation. Light- 
ing the street lamps and keeping the shops ablaze with gas 
does not do much good in London at such a time, nor bas any 
comprehensive plan been discovered as yet whereby the in- 
conveniences and dangers of such visitations can be materi- 
ally diminished. 


Among the more interesting minor reports which ar- 
sent to Congress at this season is that of the Coastwise Life 
Saving Service, which, as it is at present constituted, costs 
about $100,000 annually, and does a creditable amount of salv- 
age every year. The most that the public at large knows 
about the Service is derived from exterior inspections of the 
little brown, windowless life-boat houses which are always 
to be seen in the vicinity of seaside watering-places. Of 
regular stations and station-keepers there are now on the 
coast a little more than fifty, most of them being distributed 
between Cape May and Cape Cod. In view, however, of the 
great usefulness of the service, it is proposed to extend its 
operations as rapidly as possible. Telegraphic communica- 
tion has been established with several of the stations which 
are so situated that they can be readily seen by coasters, and 
danger signals are now displayed whenever ordered by the 
Bureau at Washington. Itis only two years since the attempt 
to organize the service was begun, and the advantages are so 
evident that every effort should be made to keep it under 
competent management and out of the clutches of politicians 
The present chief of the Bureau is Mr. 8. J. Kimball. 


Scarcely had the European sovereigns who were 
favored by a visit from the Persian Shah succeeded in disin- 
fecting the palaces which were temporarily occupied by him 
and his suite, when the news comes that the contract between 
him and Baron Reuter has been broken off. The Baron, it 
will be remembered, entered a few months ago upon an as- 
tonishing enterprise which involved the civilization of Persia 
by steam and electricity. He was to pay the Shah for right of 
way through bis territory, and the agreement was confirmed 
before the civilized world. Of course a large number of 
bonds had to be negotiated in Christian markets, and so the 
Shah exhibited his jewels and his wardrobe at various com- 
mercial centers, and was so flattered and lionized that he went 
home with the idea firmly fixed in his barbarian head that he 
was in reality the “ King of Kings,"’ a comfortable title which 
Persian oustom gives to the reigning monarch. Since his re- 
turn to the throne of his ancestors little has been heard from 
the Shah, but it appears that he has been reflecting stead- 
fastly upon his own greatness, for he demanded certain modi- 
fications of contract to which the Baron refused to agree, and 
so the whole affair was quietly abrogated. It is said that 
Reuter has really fulfilled the letter of his agreement, but of 
course that makes no difference to the Shah. It is difficult to 
see what way of redress is open to the Baron, for he under- 
took the civilizing process wholly on his own responsibility. 


The opening of the National History School at Peni- 
kese Island was destined to be the last conspicuous public act 
of Professor Louis Agassiz, and, had he known that death was 
so near, he could hardly have selected a more appropriate 
manner of saying farewell. We shall doubtless refer here- 
after to the eminent services of this distinguished man. It is 
sufficient here to say that his death occurred at his homein 
Cambridge on Sunday evening, after an illness of a few days, 
during which paralysis, beginning in the neighborhood of the 
throat, spread gradualiy over the entire system. He was born 
at Motiérs, Switzerland, in 1807 ; studied at Zurich, Heidelberg, 
and Munich, and was famous abroad before coming, in 1846, 
to this country. Fora year he was connected with the U. 8. 
Coast Survey, and then accepted the chair of geology and 
zoology at Harvard. The science of Ichthyology almost 
owes its existence to his industrious researches; and the 
care with which he studied the action of glaciers on the 
earth’s surface has had a marked influence upon the geological 
theories which are now generally accepted. His devotion to 
science was so enthusiastic that offers of money for his 
opinion in matters whereon his judgment had a high market 
value sometimes aroused his wrath to such a degree that he 
became almost speechless. The country can ill afford to lose 
such a man; but he has had a long and useful career, the re- 
cords of which are a noble monument to bis memory. 





Even that comparatively small faction which bas 
tried by all means in its power to precipitate a war with Spain 
has been forced to give up in disgust. There may be a warat 
some future time, and on some trouble growing out of the 
Cuban troubles, but the Virginius affair may be regarded as 
disposed of for the present. She has already left the harbor 
of Havana, and any day may bring the news of her formal 
surrender to the United States Navy. The reports concern- 
ing Jovellar’s conduct, on which we based our last week's 
statement, appear to have been exaggerated. Whatever 
doubts he may have had, regarding the possibiiity of compel- 
ling obedience and order on the part of the Volunteers, he 
has certainly exhibited more nerve in dealing with them 
than has been shown by any of his predecessors. On Thurs- 
day, having had time to compare his orders with the situa- 
tion, he issued an address to the inhabitants of Cuba, telling 
them that his duty, however painful, was plain, and that he 
should certainly proceed to doit. He added that failure to 
do so would involve Cuba in a war witha great Power, and 
that she could not, under the circumstances, expect aid from 
Spain. This was supplemented by a little good advice as to 
general conduct, and we may consider the danger of open re- 
volt at Havana as averted. Whether Castelar can maintain 
his gOvernment in the face of a negotiation which must needs 








be unpopular is another thing, and so long as there is any 
doubt about his future policy or that of his successors, our 
naval preparations will not be relaxed. There issome trouble, 
as yet without official explanation, concerning our Minister 
at Madrid. He has certainly been practically ignored in the 
correspondence that has passed, and last week it was asserted 
on seemingly good authority that he had resigned in conse- 
quence. He is, however, still at Madrid, although his position 
is understood to be rather disagreeable. 


Currency questions have not yet assumed a shape in 
Congress which justifies confident prophecy. It would seem 
that the lesson of September were simple enough to be learned 
even by the average politician, but the bills which are thus 
far submitted do not indicate that the disadvantages of an 
irredeemable currency have as yet impressed themselyes upon 
the Congressional mind. The need of having enough money 
to do business with is the all-pervading idea of the inflation- 
ists. They see that extra issues of currency are easily made, and 
with good effect, when money is tight, but do not appear to 
see that they are withdrawn from circulation with difficulty, 
and that meantime the purchasing power of the dollar has 
diminished. They do not r-alize that if money becomes tight 
again before the withdrawal is fully effected, another issue is 
the natural resource, and so on until the final, but inevit- 
able, crash. The general wealth of the country cannot be in- 
creased fast enough to maintain the value of such a currency 
as ours in the face of successive inflations. It is im- 
possible with the space at our command to give a general 
summary of the bills thus far introduced in both Houses of 
Congress. Among the most noteworthy is one by Senator 
Morrill of Vermont, authorizing the issue of $100,000,000 loan 
certificates at 3.65 interest, in return for deposits of green- 
backs, designating certain National Banks in the large cities 
to hold one-half, and others to hold the whole of their reserves 
in these certificates, and authorizing the Treasury to issue 
$200,000,000 5-20s, with the proceeds of which, sold at par for 
gold, legal tenders should be redeemed. Mr. Buckingham, of 
Connecticut, presented a bill which contains much that is 
founded on sound reasoning. He would organize under the 
banking law open to all; allow banks to use their own judg- 
ment in regulating their reserves ; but require them to redeem 
their notes in coin, legal-tenders or government bonds. He 
would have the Treasury redeem legal tenders in coin or five- 
per-cent. bonds at par, and pay five-per-cent bonds on demand 
in paper, and their accrued interest in coin. This bill, it will be 
seen, provides for resumption in a way which allows for the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. It will not pass in its 
original form, nor is it perhaps desirable that it should, but 
it certainly ought to command attention on its merits. 





The Secretary of War sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Wednesday a document which revives in a ra- 
ther formidable fashion the charges of fraud and malfeasance 
heretofore charged, but not proven, against the late Bureau 
of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands. The Secretary 
says that in the course of closing up the affairs of the Bu- 
reau, settling unpaid claims and so on, it has gradually be- 
come apparent that vouchers to a considerable amount had 
been filed as if paid, and credit taken accordingly, when no 
payments had actually been made to the rightful claimants. 
Of course this involves Brigadier-General O. O. Howard in 


| another investigation. The Secretary says that he promptly 


sent to General Howard proper information concerning the 
apparent exhibit against him. Satisfactory explanations as 
to the missing money and accounts have not thus far been fur- 
nished, and as the statute of limitation bars investigation by 
a court-martial, the Secretary has thought best to lay the 
matter before Congress. In the Secretary's words, “The re- 
sponsibility and accountability attaching to the late Com- 
missioner, so far as now developed, amounts to $278,573.66." 
Until the contrary is proved General Howard's friends, and 
indeed the respectable part of the community at large, are 
bound to believe that his worst fault has been over-confidence 
in his subordinates. It is certain that in several instances this 
confidence was misplaced, and in a Bureau of such an irregu- 
lar character as that over which the General presided, it is 
very easy for large sums of money to go astray by small, suc- 
cessive installments, and without the Superintendent's knowl- 
edge. At best, General Howard is to blame for not having 
his accounts properly kept; but too many instances of like 
oversights, on the part of bank presidents and merchants, 
have lately occurred to justify us in rashly concluding that 
General Howard was intentionally negligent. 





The notable trial of Francois Bazaine, Marshal of 
France, ended on Wednesday, and as the Court, after due de- 
liberation, found him guilty of having surrendered a fortress 
and an army without baving done all that honor and duty 
demanded, they could only pass sentence of degradation and 
death. That this terrible sentence should be commuted by 
President MacMahon was, under the circumstances, a matter 
of course, especially as the members of the Court united in a 
recommendation to mercy. Even in its commuted form the 
sentence amounts to banishment for life. The Marshal is 
condemned to twenty years’ “‘seclusion,’’ but he is spared 
the disgrace of formal military degradation. Undoubted- 
ly he owes his escape chiefly to the very perplexing cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed by the overthrow of 
the Emperor, the flight of the Empress and the chaos which 
in his estimation threatened the whole of France. The 
members of the Court, all officers of high rank, believed 
that the Marshal forgot France in his devotion to the Em- 
peror, and their sentence was doubtiess strictly in accord- 
ance with evidence. Nevertheless Bazaine is reported as say- 
ing a word or two with great apparent sincerity after the Duc 
da’ Aumale had announced the finding of the Court, to the effect 
that during his forty-two years of service Honor and Country 
had always been sacred to him. The last of the prominent 
participants in the French occupation of Mexico thus ends 
his public career, and it is not often that a historical drama is 
so swiftly played out. It is only eight years since poor Maxi- 
millian was induced by Napoleon to assume the Mexican 
crown, with Bazaine and a French army to support him. It 
has been said that the Marshal intrigued for Maximillian’s 
overthrow with a view to his own personal preferment, but 
the withdrawal of Napoleon’s support compelled his return to 
France. Maximillian’s execution, Carlotta’s tragical fate, the 
Emperor's defeat and death and Bazaine’s disgrace have fol- 
lowed one another within six years. The Emperor's fall 
would doubtless have occurred even if he had never attempt- 
ed to invade Mexico, but that episode of his reign wiil always 
be regarded by Americans as a fitting prelude to the tragical 
events which so speedily followed, 
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The Little Folks, 











BABY SONG. 
BY MRS. ALICE WOOD RIDDICK. 


ITTLE blue eyes so clear and bright, 
So full of childhood’s radiant light, 

Close your lids and go to sleep ; 
To sleep, to sleep, 80 pure and deep 
That morn may find you bright and good, 
The sweetest charm of babyhood. 
Silently, gently drop away, 
To waken fresh on the new-born day. 
Thy father and mother with thee will rest, 
But thy guileless sleep will be purest, best. 


Little fat hands, dimpled and white, 
Peacefully fold away to-night ; 

Mischief enough you’ve done, I know; 

We laughed at it, and scolded too ; 

But all’s forgiven, and fraught with bliss 

Is the touch of life in the baby-kiss. 

Then sweetly, gently sleep and dream 

Of things which pure and holy seem, 

For all too soon will thy sweet dreams grow 
To be tarnished with age, and frost, and snow. 


Little lips, cease your prattle now ; 

Papa, mamma, doggy and cow, 

Kit— , 2untie, birdie and ball, 

The 1a0rrow will hear thy baby call; 

But r ow, a peaceful, sweet good-night. 
May ngels keep thee pure and bright, 

And‘ hield thee from all harm and wrong! 
And row is closed our baby-song ; 

Teacl. us, O God! to whom babies are given, 
‘To guide their hearts to the gates o? heaven. 








A LETTER FROM SANT. CLAUS. 


BS fame do you think I saw 5s I was going 
down street this morning, vanpped snugly in 

my fur-coat, and muffled up to 1m ys 
the cola? Two little mites of boys, 7% 
the shelter of some rickety old steys* 
wretched tenement-house. They w?# 
cold, barefoot, hungry, and big tears 3 
their cheeks. Their mother was d4 
utes before their drunken father ha 
doors,and told them to go and hunt * 
if the¥ wanted any % 

As I came near I ‘heard one of thes say, “Oh Jim- 
my! it’s almost Christmas! How F4wish old Santa 
Claus would come down our chimn¥y, and bring us a 
big fire, and some shoes and stocking:', ryand oceans and 
oceans of bread and milk.” 

“Why, Bob, ain’t you a greeny not There ain't no 
Santa Claus; it’s all gammon.”’ 

Jimmy’s eyes flew wide open. 

“No Santa Claus!” , 

“No, it’s all stuff.” 

Jimmy’s head went down likea flath, and he set up 
such a perfect howl] of disappointment it brought the 
tears to my own eyes. But I walked straight up to 
them and said: 

“You're wrong, Jimmy, Santa is alive and well as 
ever. You just come along with me and see if he is 
n’t.’’ Then I took the poor shivering little things into 
the first warm bright spot we could find, and set a 
plate of smoking hot soup before each one, and it did 
my soul good to see them eat. When they had finish- 
ed, Isoon put them where they will be kindly cared 
for, and wenton my way. But what an idea—no Santa 
Claus, hey! It is all stuff and gammon about my rid- 
ing up and down, and over people’s houses, and going 
down chimney to fill the children’s stockings. That 
story would do for the time when the chimney and 
fireplace were half as big as the house, but for these 
days of narrow flues and air-tightstoves we could n’t 
think of such a thing. And, beside, there are so many 
children now. I have had to take in a great many 
partners, or I could never carry on the business as it 
should be done. I have a great army of assistants, 
who enjoy filling the little red, and white, and blue, 
and brown stockings full to the brim, after the dear 
little ones who wear them are fast asleep in their beds. 
And I have another small army who help wonderfully 
in another department of the work. They have warm, 
loving, tender hearts, and they go about among the 
poor and suffering ones of earth, and report what they 
see to'me, and soon after the very help and comfort 
which the poor souls needed most comes to them in 
some unaccountable way. 

Just take a peep into my note-book, dear children, 
and see how it reads. 

“Poor old granny Griggs, not a child or friend to 
look after her comfort; sick, lonely, and poor. Dear 
little Molly Brown will run in Christmas morning and 
kiss her wrinkled cheek, brighten up the poor little 
room, make her a cup of tea and a bit of toast, and 
give her a pair of new spectacles, and a Bible with 
large plain print.” 

“Jamie Martin, a little cripple, who has to lie ona 
hard bed all day Jong alone, while his mother goes out 
to wash, shall have a wonderful chair that will just fit 
his poor crooked back, so he can wheel himself up to 
the window and see what is going on in the world. 
And he shall have the Youth’s Companion every week 
for a year.” 

“Letty Gray, who works in the factory, to support 
herself and little sister, shall have a great bundle of 
‘things, warm stockings and flannels, ® new dress and 
-shawl for each.” 
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“Mike Donovan, who got hurt in the mill, and is laid 
up for the winter, while his poor wife is trying to sup- 
port the family. Shall have a fifty dollar greenback 
to help them along.”’ 

‘*A minister’s family in a small parish, ‘away out 
west,’ shall have a wonderful Christmas-box that will 
make their hearts sing for joy.” 

“There will be a pair of chickens, a fat turkey, ora 
ean of oysters, left at the door of many a parsonage. 
Many and many a poor widow will find a cord of wood, 
or a ton of coal dumped down in her back yard on 
Christmas morning. Many and many a poor soul, who 
does n’t know where to turn for work to earn his daily 
bread, will find something to do that will keep the 
wolf from the door. Little girls that never had a doll 
before are going to have one now. Boys that never 
had a pop-gun or whistle will pop and whistle to their 
heart’s content this Christmas time.”’ 

There! you see itis n’t all bosh and gammon about 
Santa, after all. He is alive and well, and busier than 
ever before, and he wants more help, or else somebody 
may be forgotten. Will you go into partnership with 
me? The business pays well. Just sit down and put 
your thinking-cap on, and see what you can do to help 
me. Think what you can do to make some poor sad 
soul happier, how you can help some poor child toa 
Merry Christmas day. Look over your old toys and 
books, fix them up as nice as you can, and give them 
to some poor mothers who cannot afford to buy new 
ones for their children. If there is nothing else you 
can do, give a pleasant word, a kind smile, a little lov- 
ing sympathy to those who need them, and you will 
be surprised to see how happy it will make them, and 
you too. 

If all the rich and happy ones of earth would only 
take hold of this blessed work in earnest, joy and glad- 
ness, peace and good will, would fill every heart and 
home, and the angels would sing as never but once 
before, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 








ROBBIE’S WHEELS. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


AMMA, I need a pair of wheels.” 
E Robbie, one day. 

“Um,” said mamma, who was busy and didn’t want 
to talk. 

“Where can I get a pair?’’ Robbie went on. 

“T don’t know.” 

“But I want them, mamma.” 

“What for?” asked mamma. 

**Cause my others are too little.” 

* Well;” said mamma, who didn’t think a pair of 
wheels was any great matter to make alittle boy hap 
py. ‘‘We’H ask papa.” 

So that night when papa came home, the request 
was made, and the next day when he went to the 
factory he told a man to saw out a pair of wooden 
wheels, and at noon he took them home. 

Robbie was delighted, and rolled them around a lit- 
tle while. Then he came up to papa. 

‘*When can you make me an axle, papa?” 

““Why, who said I would make an axle?” asked 
papa. 

‘* But I need one to hold my wheels together!”’ said 
Robbie, earnestly. Papa could n’t resist that logic, 
nor the pleading little face, so he went out to the barn 
and got a piece of hard wood, sawed it off the right 
length, whittled it into a very nice axle, put the 
wheels on it, madea pair of pegs to hold them on, and 
handed it over to Robbie. 

He rolled it around the floor a little while. 
went away, and mamma was busy again. 

* Mamma,” said Robbie, at length, ‘‘a handle ’s got 
to be whittled, big enough to go into a hole that’s got 
to be bored in the axle.” 

Mamma said nothing. 

“JT need ahandle,” Robbie went on insinuatingly, “to 
draw it by. How can I draw it ’thout any handle?” 

“ Can’t you tie a string on?” asked mamma. 

“-Twon’t go straight, ’n ’sides carts don’t have 
strings,’’ he went on, indignantly, ‘ they have thills 
’r else a pole, ’n I need a pole, I do really.” 

“Well,” said mamma, “I cant make a pole to go in 
the axle, but I have a thin stick that I'll tack on to the 
axle, it that will do.” 

After some hesitation, in consideration of the well 
established fact that mamma couldn’t whittle—early 
instilled into his mind—Robbie decided that it would 
do. So mamma fixed that, and went on with her 
work, sure that now Robbie would be happy. 

But alas!—in ten minutes there came an earnest little 
voice at her elbow. 

‘“‘Mamma, who do you sink can make me a box to 
my cart?” 

“Oh, dear!—isn’t that cart done yet?” asked mam- 
ma. “I thought that was all fixed.” 

“°Ta’n’t a cart ’thout any box,” said Robbie; “’n I 
can’t draw anything on it, ’cause it slips right off.” 

That was unanswerable again, so mammagot up and 
hunted around till she found an empty cigar box, 
brought out her paper of big tacks, and taeked it on. 
She then sat down with a sigh of relief. 

Now for some time Robbie was quiet. He drew the 
dolly till he got tired, and then a new idea popped in- 
to his head. 

‘*Mamma, who can six me a seat to my cart?—who 
can ?” 


Said 


Papa 





“Goodness! what do you wanta seat for?” asked 
mamma. 

“’Cause I thought of it, 
*thout any seat.” 

‘Put one of your red blocks in fora seat,” suggested 
mamma. 

The red block went in, and peace onoe more descend- 
ed on the family—for the space of five minutes. 

“Mamma, I guess I’ll harness up my Christmas horse 
to this cart,” was the next idea. ‘* How can I harness 
it up?” 

Noreply from Mamma, discouraged. 

“Won't you tell me howI can?” (pause for reply.) 
“Won’t you—(pause) tell me—(pause) how I can?” 

“Dear me—I can’t harness horses,’ said mamma, 
“*you harness it yourself.” 

“But I need to have a whipple-tree made,’’ said 
Robbie, earnestly; “like papa’s buggy.” 

“*Goodness, Robbie! I’m not a buggy-maker,” said 
mamma in dismay. 

“ But it’s just as easy—not a regelar one—just a stick 
fixed in the middle, you know, ’n a then harness, ’n a 
pair of lines—”’ 

“But you know I can’t whittle,” said mamma, ap- 
palled at the way things were piling upon her. 

“T can find a stick just bout right,” said Robbie; 
“"n you can make the harness out o’ string, like the 
next door boy made for his kitty.” 

“Dear me! I’m not a harness-maker either,” said 
mamma. 

“But Ican show you,” said Robbie, with lip begin- 
ning to quiver. Then mamma remembered that the 
little boy had no one to play with him but his mamma, 
so she put up her work, got out her string and knife, 
and went to work under Robbie’s delighted directions. 

She made a whiflletree (after a new fashion,) and 
tied iton. She made a harness and pair of lines, that 
Miss Dolly could hold (if her hands were pinned to- 
gether.) In fact she made one little boy supremely 
happy for one day. 

But as he was going up to bed he said earnestly: 

“Mamma, I’ll have to have two fours of wheels to- 
morrow.”’ 

“Mercy on us!’’ said mamma, aghast; 

“To make a new freight. 
my train.’’ 


‘n dolly’s too down low 


“what for?” 
I need a new freight to 











PUZZLES. 
A CHARADE. 
If the mountains you ascend, 
You will find my first a friend; 
Without my aid you cannot gain 
The summit which you would attain. 


If an ocean trip you take, 

My second you will wish to make. 
*T will be your object all the way; 
Yet you could have me any day. 


If still your travels you pursue, 

My whole must go along with you. 

Secure me then before you start— 

I will perform a useful part. 

GRANDMA, 
ENIGMA OF ART. 
27 letters. 

5, 4, 7, 2, 14, 3, 22, was a renowned Italian painter. 
7, 9,23, 22, 24, 1,6, was the re-discoverer of the Venetian frosted 


glass. 
10, 15, 16, 11, 28, 18, 25, was one of the founders of the first Art 
Union in Germany. 
7, 18, 12, 16, 9,5, greatly aided Pascal by his experiments, ia 
bringing the barometer into use. 
2, 19, 11, is the inventor of a celebrated printing press. 
7, 19, 23, 26, 21, was an Italian inventor of electrical machines, 
20, 19, 5, 8, 11, 27, 15, 18, 12, is an English artist. 
13, 3, 16, 26, was a German painter whose productions largely 
represent Scripture scenes. 
The whole is a title applied to one of the most essential of 


the arts. D. 
A CRossWwORD. 


My first is in hatred, but not in love. 

My second is in turtle, but not in dove. 

My third in dissemble, but not in feign. 

My fourth is in haughty, but not in vain. 

My fifth is in fable, but not in story. 

My sixth, not in fame, is found in glory. 

My seventh is in censured, but notin blamed. 


My whole an ornithologist justly famed. M.D. 4H. 
HIDDEN CITIES. 
1. One clerf. 2. To snob. 
3. Nor weky. 4. More. 
5. IseeO. Kepp hug. 6. Roty. 
7. Not rent. PAnsy. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 26. 


Lttera ye 
ne is the happiest, be he king or peasant, 
Who finds peace in his home. 
Crossword Enigma.—Louisa M. Alcott. 
W. B. W. sends the following acrostic answer to this: 
L-ittle folks, lifted 
O-ut of their grief, 
U-p by one gi ted, 
I-nch dren’ 8 belief, 
§-ee e’en in her censures 
A - loving friend’s strife 
M-aking strong ventures 
A-t teaching true life! 
2 Ong will her stories 
)-ling to the heart! 
o- ut of such come the glories that do not depart. 
T-hen for Little Women and for Little Men. 
Thank Louisa M. Alcott again and again. 
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ABOUT THIS PAPER. 


EVER before have we met such in- 
contestible proofs of the wide- 
spread popularity of the Christian Union 
as during these present weeks. Not only 
are our Agents sending in splendid lists 
(to their own profit and ours), but our 
new subscriptions and renewals by mail 
are more plentiful than in any previous 
year. ‘“ Hard times” don’t seem to affect 
us much, for our receipts from those 
sources are nearly fifty per cent. great- 
er this fall, day by day, and week by 
week, than last year, or any previous 
year. Three dollars and a half for a 
year’s reading of the Christian Union 
and a free and immediate delivery of our 
new premiums all nicely mounted is less 
than a cent a day; and if that is not in- 
expensive “literature and art,’’ we can’t 
imagine what would be! 

Just as a specimen of the way in 
which very many of our subscribers 
write, showing a real esteem and affec- 
tion for the paper, we append the fol- 
lowing letter recently received from a 
clergymau in the interior of New York 


State: 
Purpy’s, N. Y., Dec. 3d, 1873. 
To J. B. Forp, Esq.: 

Dear Sir.—Herewith I renew my subscription 
for the Christian Union for the fourth year, and 
I desire to say that I think it improves in every 
year of its existence. It does not contain any 
sensational rubbish, but abounds in first-class 
Writing on all sorts of questions that are agita- 
ting the public mind or on which it is important 
for the public mind to be informed. It has 
strong meat for persons of intellectual grasp 
and culture, and also milk for babes, which ren- 
ders it pre-aminently suitable for family use. 
One of its gems—and the one which I first look 
for—is Mr. Beecher’s ‘“‘Lecture Room Talk.” 
Those ‘talks’ do me much spiritual good. They 
improve the understanding, they strengthen 
faith, they elevate desire, they stimulate en- 
deavor to attain higher good, and are often 
worth more than all the rest of the matter. 

Then I like the paper because it advocates 
** Christian union,” and not “ Church union” 
merely, knowing full well that the former is 
necessary to the latter, and will secure it. 

Ithought the “Babies” two years ago were 
good, but I think the “ Boys” are better, and 
need only to be seen to secur a hearty welcome 
in every home in the land. And I shall not be 
surprised to learn that your list of subscribers 
for next year has more than doubled. 

Although the Christian Union needs no chro- 
mos to recommend it, its own sterling qualities 
being its best reccommendation where intelli- 
gence and freshness are appreciated, yet the ef- 
forts you make to beautify the homes of the 
people with pictures of such excellence demand 
and ought to receive willing and grateful recog- 
nition and support. The marvel to me is, how 
you can do it for the price. 

I am, dear sir, yours most truly, 


‘ Many such friends lend their papers and 
show their pictures to other friends, and 
thus from heart to heart and house to 
house goes the kind word, and the hint 
is evidently taken, judging from the re- 
sults we have spoken of. That is the 
way to do; when you have a good thing 
yourself, help some one else to it also. 
And heip the paper, too; for if it brings 
= help, interest, pleasure, you owe ita 

ebt which the mere subscription price 
does not pay: you owe it help, you owe 
it your influence; and in return again it 

will owe its subscribers a continual im- 
provement in things good. 

The Christian Union is one of the best 
appreciated papers throughout this coun- 
try. Read, for instance, what the Graphic 
pays of it: 

The Union shows as much tact and enterprise 
@s any daily journal in the country. It hasa 
corps of the best contributors of all shades of 
recognized Christian opinion, and gets the best 
thought out of all of them. By some principle of 
natural selection, it attracts every writer's gold. 
Its contents are varied, and selected with taste 
and judgment. And then it is pervaded witha 
spirit that is thoroughly kind. It advocates unity 
in a spirit of conciliation rather than of dog 
matism, and seeks to draw by fairness when it 
could not drive by pugnacity. In this respect it 
is a model Christian paper, and its temper and 
spirit are a beautiful illustration of the ripened 
character and mellowed experience of its ed- 
itor.” 

§ A distinguished clergyman said to us 
other day, ‘I think there can be ne 
reasonable doubt that the Christian 
Onion is the brainiest weekly paper pub- 
lished.”’ 

Now, if you are a casual reader, look at 
the ens advertisement, learn our 
rates, and subscribe promptly; if you are 
already a subscriber, lose no time, but be 
sure of getting your paper rightalong by 
sending your renewal immediately; if 
you are a friend of the paper, make your 

riends subscribe ; if you are in need of 
mmediate and profitable employment, 





send for our terms to Agents; if you want | th 


to help any active,intelligent, worthy man 
or woman to work, tell them to send for an 
agency! In short, since you have read this 
so far, and have thus shown an interest 
in the subject, the next question that 
comes up is “ What are you going to DO 
about it?” 





GIVEN AWAY! 
As Always, the Freshest and Best. 


“OUR BOYS; or The Dinner, and The Nap.” 


The New and Original Pictures, painted expressly for the Subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION, 
by Mrs. S. ANDERSON, the artist whose genuine inspiration has brightened more 
than 150,000 American Homes with those charming Baby-Heads now called 


‘Our Girls; or Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 











+=] 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION’S mode of dealing with its Subscribers is now well-known the continent over, and number-~ 
less other papers, weekly and monthly, religious and secular, are adopting its convenient form end attempting to rival its 


enterprise, and good taste in premiums, But, having once taken the lead, the CHRISTIAN UNLON propuscs to keep it. The 


WONDERFUL POPULARITY 


Of ‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” of which our books now show that we have received from our printers in Paris more 
than 160,000 pairs, ae us to get Mrs. Anderson (an English artist, though residing in Italy) to paint a companion-pair 
for our Subscribers. The result is ‘OUR BOYS,” 


Two of the most spirited and attractive productions of modern art, 


Reproduced in all the richness of OIL-COLORS by 35 CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC STONES, ex- 
ecuted by JEHENNE, of Paris, the acknowledged master of that art in the whole world. These 
are exact reproductions of the original oil paintings, each pair requiring 35 
successive printings, in which points they differ from copies of colored pho- 
tographs, and copies of pastelle drawings which require but two or 
three tints (like a map) laid over an ordinary lithograph. 

These two Boys are the real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of 
his pet dog; the other, a lovely face with his pretty head fallen over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and sound 
boy-slumber, while sly bene is making free with his dinner. These new chromos are considerably larger than “* Wide Awake” 
and “‘ Fast Asleep,” and cost one-third more to manufacture; Mrs. Anderson has a happy genius for depicting HOME LIFB, 


and these beautiful specimens of her art are admirably adapted to follow or accompany that first charming pair of picture 
premiums. We have, therefore, made complete arrangements to 


To every ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER to the CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The regular market price of ‘‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” is ($10) Ten Dollars, at which price thousands of them 
have been sold, and still are selling, in the picture stores. They are beautiful pictures. As the Christian at Work says of 
them, “‘ We pronounce them charming. They cannot fail to please all who love art or children.”’ To show that they are no 
common prints, read what some of the first journals in the country have said about them. 


“WIDE AWAKE” and “FAST ASLEEP” 


Are two examples of the chromo-lithographic art, which have few| “ We welcome everything that tends tocheapen without debasing 
rivals in the market in attractiveness, so admirably adapted were | art, making homes more cheerful and beautiful. Two specimens of 
the original paintings to reproduction in this fashion,”"—JV, Y.| this style of chromo have been recently imported, entitled, ‘ Wide 
Evening Mail. Awake’ and ‘Fast Asleep.’ They are printed by Jehenne, of 

“ Two very good chromos.”—M. Y. Independent. Paris, and both in color and sentiment are really beautiful specimens 


i i — py’ Tee by 

“‘They are careful copies after paintings by Mrs. S. Anderson. + Coen an. — as ne 

The colors are very brilliant, and the whole treatment well suited 

to make the pictures popular. They are oil-chromos, and are 

executed with true French skill. They are very pleasing pictures.— 
Spring field (Mass.) Republican. 


“ These pictures are worthy of a place in costly homes and inexpen- 
sive enough for the simplest. We have often stopped amid the 
bustle of Broadway to look at them, and never without feeling hap- 
pier and better.”—///ustrated Christian Weekly (N. Y.) 


“OUR BOYS” 


Are from the same mother-heart and artist-hand that produced the former pair, and being larger pictures (11x13%{ inches, or 
20 square inches larger, each) should easily sell in the pioture stores for $12.00, being chromo-lithographed by the same Parisian, 
artist;—but they are the sole pro erty of the CHRISTIAN UNION, apd will not be offered for sale anywhere, and can be 
obtained only in connection with the CuHrisTIAN UNION. 

PRICE FOR MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 

ErrHer pair of these elegant Picture-Premiums will be presented to every annual subscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
at $3. Or the four pictures (worth $22.00) will be presented to every SUBSCRIBER FOR Two YEARS at $5.75 (instead of $6.00). 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery to thesubscriber will be 50 cents for each pair,—thus doing away with 
all confusion in regard to the divers ‘extra payments’? now so common among papers offering premiums, The Picture- 
Premiums thus presented will be strongly mounted on stiff card-board, sized and varnished, ready for framing. 

q: And as our experience every year is that 999 out of ev 1,000 subscribers require their pictures mounted and deliv- 
ered, we have decided not to be troubled by varieties, but to deliver all mounted. herefore, the subscription price to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION for one year, including the mounting, sizing, and varnishing of either pair of the premium pictures, 
and their free delivery to the subscriber—by mail, express, or agent, as the case may be, will be $3.50. And the price for 
both pairs of pictures and the paper for two years will be only $6.75 (instead of $7.00.) 


TERMS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3 PER ANNUM. 
$3 50 





1. E1THER pair DELIVERED, mounted, with the CurIsTIAN UNION for one year,at. . . . 
2. EITHER pair DELIVERED in the “ PopuLar Gitt Frames,” mounted, with the CurIsTIAN 
se ae a a a ee ee eee eee eee 
3. Botu pairs DELIVERED, mounted, with the Curist1AN Union for two years,at . . . « 6 75 
State plainly which Premium Picture is desired; or, better yet, send for both. They will be delivered 
to you free, either by mail, by express, or by our Agent. Send money by Postal Orders, Checks, or Reg- 
istered Letters. Currency at the risk of the sender. 


2 FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 43 
ALSO 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 
BEING THE SERMONS OF REV. H. W. BEECHER. 


(Whom the British Quarterly Review calls “ the greatest of living 


reachers”’),in neat and attractive attractive pamphlet form, 
ready for 


inding. 
“They are without equal among the publish- 


To advertise it among families, the Publishers with vines and clusters of violets and pure lilies- 


have decided to present to every annual subscriber of-the-valley —the flowers and foliage of early > 2 
during the coming year 7 Spring. AS a whole, the icture js an exquisite ex- pond — of the day.”—London Literary 
A FINE 0 press oe ia aan obje of | — thought orid, 
IL-CHR 4 eet ow 
omo, pf. &.. + sofa ino love ae Fon _ We recognize in these sermons a power which 
The regular price of PLYMOUTH PULPTT is $3. is not given to more than one man in a centu.e 


printed in Paris, reproducing an exquisite paint: 

called “Phe Lord is Risen.” = at 
The size of this Premium is 12 by 16% inches, and 

it os 7 ye pe for %. The subject 

a beautiful one: an old moss-grown Cro: 

of the Saviour’s earthly work end este hake te as remarkable as the sermons themselves.”-~-Zion’s 

e gray dawn of Resurrection Morning, wreathed Herald, 


COOD ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


<o— 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


To subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION we will 
send PLYMOUTH PULPIT fora year for#2.75 The 
mounting of the PLYMOUTH PULPIT picture will 
be 3 cents extra, delivered free, by mail, ex- 
press, or agent. No unmounted ones will be is- 
sued, as they are very rarely called for. 


ry.’’—Buflalo Courier. 
“ The prayers published with the discourses are 
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Department, 


Hatcu & Foo TE, BANKERS, 12 W: ull 
St., make dealings in Government Se- 
curities and Gold a specialty. Interest 
allowed on deposits. Stocks bought 
on commission for cash. 
ud zl ease 


THE announcement that the Prince of 
Furniture Manufacturers, Mr. F. Krvutrna, whose 
warerooms are at Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston 
street, has returned, after a most delightful 
visit to all of the principal points of interest in 
Europe, will be hailed with delight by his many 
friends and the public, whose confidence and 

atronage he has so long enjoyed. Mr. Krutina 

as returned to us after an absence of many 
months, during a part of which time hehas visited 
alarge number of celebrated furniture manu- 
factories, both in Vienna and Paris, for the pur- 
~ of making the best selections for his New 

ork house, of the latest and most approved d 
signs to be found in this branch of fubenare. 
The first consignment of goods has just arrived, 
direct from Paris. To say that they are elegant 
don’t half express our admiration of them. They 


Business” 








The Commercial Agency. 
McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The Register for January, 1874, is now 
being prepared, and will be published 
as soon after the 1st as possible. 


Ir WILL CONTAIN A full list of Na- 
tional and State Banks. 
Name and Address of every |! 
Private Banker. 





A Complete List of all the, 
Manufacturing and Business| 


Men in every Town and Vil- 
lage in the United States and 
British Provinces, with nu- 
merals giving credit and capi- 
tal in each case. 





are superb, and artistic skill has been entire'y 
exhausted in the produetion of these “ gems" of 
furniture, which are now offered as unrivalled 
holiday specialties. His general stock of furii- 
ture is large and varied, made from the best } 
materials and under the supervision of oniy 
skilled workmen. Nothing inferior in design “ he | 
workmanship is ever made at his establishmer 
His prices will be found lower, if the quality pom 
workmanship of the goods be considered, than 
those of any other manufacturer in the trade. -- 
Home Journal. 





F inancial. 


From Saturday, Sines 6, to 
day, December 13. 

Wall Street.—Buoyancy is still the rule in a)) 
branches of finance. The gossip of the stree! 
turns mainly on the news from Washington wher:, 
the same uncertainty as to currency measures pr«- 
vails. Our usual summary of the monthly Treas- 
ury statement was crowded out last week, but w« 
may here mention that there was an increase «* 
some nine millions in the debt. The Treasurer is 
rather hard put to it to provide money for currer\ 
expenses, and it is evident that something must bv 
done to increase the revenue. It is reported thet 
Secretary Richardson has written a letter to the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, rec- 
ommending the restoration of the duty on tea an? 
coffee, which will yield about $20,000,000 per annum. 
He also inclosed a letter from Commissionet 
Douglass, making the following recommendations 
An increased tax of ten cents per gallon on dis- 
tilled spirits, which would yield $7,000,000 annually ; 
four cents additional per pound on tobacco, whic!: 
would yield $4,000,000; on illuminating gas, #2,500,- 
900; on gross receipts of railroads from passenger“ 
and freight, $6,000,000; on steamboat gross receipt: 
from passengers and freight, $600.000; on insuranc< 
companies, $250,000, making in the aggregate $22,- 
150,000. This, with the tax on tea and coffee, would. | 
make over $42,000,000. 1 

Money on call is reasonably easy at 5,6 and =} 
per cent., according to collaterals. 

Government Bonds are active, with a farthe* 
advance in prices. There is a good demand a‘ 
home and abroad. A bill has been introduced ir 
Congress providing forthe payment of the bond« 
of 1858 when they fall due. 

Railroad Bonds show an encouraging state 0” 
activity and of recovery from the prostration otf 
the past few weeks. 4 

Stocks are still tending upward, although therg 
was a falling off at the close of the week. It wilt | 
be seen from our tables that some of the well- 
known railroad stocks are quoted at 100 and over 
for the first time since the panic. 

The following table shows the highest ieee: 
tions for the week: 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec 
8 10. 11. 2. 


——__-—— + 





Satur> 





} - 2 
NY.CAILR.... 8% 8% 8 DK Bk Be 









Harlem......... 122 1 121 122 R 21 
MOR SS occa cc 7 46% 45% 4% «44% «43% 
SS. . eee “ae 75 72 ‘ 
Lake Shore “ 6% TI 76% T6% 75M 
. OT ae is BY 55 By «BK 52), 

Northwestern...  HhK 56% ST De 5 
do pref.. 4 73 734 72 72 70 
Rock Island. % NX % Re WK DH, 
. Paul ~ x 40 
ig G2 4 63h f 
R % 1 Bu 
Central of N J.. 100 
Del., L. & W.... 10 
Han & St. Jos.. "4 26 
do pref...... 3 S4& 
Union Pacific.. 2's 31%! 
Panama..... 9536 os 
Western UnTel 74% 73 
Quicksilver,.... 29% 2 
do pref.... 4 . 8 
Pacific Muil..... 40K «41 395 «38% «40 
Adams Express .... @ 91 Hs 91 
American Ex... 574 3 59 60 oO at i-— 
~) Sree | er 70 68 70 69 
Wells, FargoEx sv 73 74 7 75 73 


Gold is higher in view of inflation, actual and 
possible. The higher rate of foreigh exchange. 
00, raises the price of coin. The highest daily 
quotations for the week beginning with Monday. 
were :—100«, 109%, 109%, 109%, 110%, 110 

Forcign Exchange was steady during the early 
part of the week, but advanced sharply at the 
close. This is ascribed in part to the remittances 
made in anticipation of the payment of January 
coupons. Prime bills on London are quoted 108%@ 
109 for © days, and 109X%@109% for short sight. i 
Brown Brothers & Co., 

59 Wall Street, New York, 

i 
ISSUE COMMER AN, AND _TRAVELERS’ 
CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD, Mt AKE CABLE T Tt ee or 
MONEY BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY ND 
.AND, AND DRAW BILLS OF EXC HANGE 

ON Gk EAT BRIT AIN AND IRELAND 


Northern Pacific R.R.Bonds — 


Taken at 10 per cent. Premium, 
In exchange for choice lands loe’.ted near the line 





of — road. For further mformation send for cir- | 


ulars. 


ELIJAH BLISS, 258 Broadway, N. Y. 


| therefore the oldest in existence. 


‘ers, 12 Wall Street, 
| low interest on deposits, issue drafts | 
on London, and Letters of Credit | 


| abroad. 
a S(T le, 


G. 8. CHAP > areas. 


The compilation is made from detailed reports, 
at the offices of the Agency, 109 & 111 Worth Street. 

This Agency was the first to undertake the re- 
porting of the entire country, and ts records are 
This givesa decided 
advantage—which it maintains through numerous 

ssociate and Branch Offices—by systematic use of 
intelligent trave ling agents, and by the employ- 
| ment of over 7,000 local resident correspondents. 

An efficient and economical Collection Agency is 
connected with the Institution. 

The REGISTER will be found a most valuable 
assistant to — Banking and Commercial House 
in eae count 

NEW York. ‘DEC., 1873. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS S80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INV eat SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


M.C. Turner, | {om T, 
a . canner | j BANKERS, 12: Maer 


Turner, 





No. 14 Nassau Street, iis York, 


| Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 


through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
New York, al- 





available at all points at home and 





10 ET. 
THE 10OW2 P EF N CEN D Ta COMPANY 
will invest money on first-class Real Estate at - 
| cent. interest, net, payable semi- mem ees Be 
ew York, and will guarantee the collection of all 
, loans made through its agency. 
| by the borrower. Please write, before investing, 
for New York and New England references, and 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Governor 
of lowa) President. Address JAMES B. HEART- 
Ww EL L, Secretary, Drawer 167, oes Moines lowa. 


All charges paid 





NORTHERN PACIFIC BONDS 
TAKEN AT $1.10, 
In exchange for Choice Western Farm Lands near 
railroad, at from $4 to 38 per acre. Will double in 
value ina few years. Bonds bought and sould at 
market rates. . . 
H. F. NEWHALL, 
114 South 3d St., 
UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 388 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from i0to3,and Monday Evenings5to7, 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars, 
—— Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand oe 
irs. Six Per cent. Interest Allowe 


Philadelphia 


Bank poche in English, neon and Giemen 
J. HAINES, Pres't. 
S. ARMOUR, Soa retary. 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Invest your money safely on mortgage se- 
= in the West, so as to yield from 8 to ® per 

rent. per annum, the interest payable semi-annu- 
ally in the East at such places as the owner may 
desire. Allof our loans are abundantly secured 
by real estate worth, in every instance, at least 
twice as much as the principal sum, and we have 
never known of any delay in payment, even during | 
the panic of this year. 

We also buy and sell on commission, choice City 
and County Bonds. 

JOs. A. MOORE & BRO., Brokers, 
Send for circular. Indianapolis, Ind. 


BY PERMISSION WE REFER TO 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford. 
Trustees Trinity ¢ vollege, e ° = 
M. H. Mallory & Co - 
Winslow, Lanier « ©o., . Bankers, New York City. 
. Fletcher ‘‘« Sharpe, Indianapolis. 





19 per cent. Mortgage Loans| 
GUARANTEED on  —; “poe and St. Paul prop- 
erty. soe for circular 

____—W™M. R. TRIPPE, Minneapolis. _ Minn. — 


PUTS |S to $100 invested in Wail 


7, osten leads to a 


hlet free. VARENTINE, UM 
RIDGE & Co., Bankers and Bro- 
kers, 39 Wall Street, New Yrok. 





‘CALLS. 


Invesiment Securities for | 


RICH FARMING LANDS! 
For Sale Very Cheap. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT! 


No Fluctuations ! Always Improving in Value! 
The WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY is made by the ad- 
vance in REAL ESTATE, 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


Millions of acres of the finest lands on the Con- 
tinent, in EASTERN NEBRASKA, now for sale— 
a of them never before in market—at prices that 

ERY COMPETITION. 

hive and Ten Years Credit Given, with Interest 

“I — reen 

and Grant Bonds of the Company taken at 
par for lands. They can now be purchased ata 
arge discount. 

¢#~ Full particulars given,new Guide with new 
Maps mailed free by addressing 

0. F. DAVIS, 
LANDCOMMISSIONER U. P. R. R. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 





THE CALIFORNIA 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


HAS BEEN A 


LEADING RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 


IN 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


SINCE 1851. 





Price Reduced, for 1874, to $2.50. 


To Clergymen, of all churches, only $1.25. 
Send orders, or for samples, to 


Rev. JOHN B. HILL, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
_P.O. Box 2337. 





THE 


YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, 


A WEEKLY PAPER FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


AND THE 


FAMILY. 


y ie COMPANION aims to be a favorite in 
every family—looked for eagerly by the 
young folks, and read with interest by the older. 
Its purpose is to interest while it amuses; to be ju- 
dicious, practical, sensible; and to have really 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 








| It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contrib- 

utors some of the most attractive writers in the 
country. Among these are: 

Dr. I. I, Bayes, 

Louise C. Moulton, 

“Sophie May,” 

C. A. Stephens, 


| Edward Eggleston, 
Prof. Jas. DeMille, 
| Louisa M,. Alcott, 
Rebecca H. Davis, 
C. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
S. S. Robbins, M. A. Denison. 
Its” reading is adapted to the old and young, is 
very varied in itscharacter; sprightly and enter- 
| taining. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
| Letters of Travel, School Life. 

Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 
| rent Topics. Selections for Decla- 
| Historical Articles, mation. 
Biographical Anecdotes, Puzzles, 

Sketches, Facts and Incidents. 

Religious Articles. 

Subscription Price, $1.50. Specimen copie 
sentfree. Addres, 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT. 


WEBSTER’S 
New Illustrated Dictionarv. 
FOR 


Parent, Child, Teacher, Pastor, Friend. 
Sa Sold everywhere, in common and fine bindings. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


| should be made ot 


USEFUL ARTICLES. 
‘KNIVES and FORKS, 


€ STAMPED 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO,, 
should be called for. 
THEY ARE WARRANTED. 


Exercise, Health, Amusement, 
* Wood's Parlor G ~~ for strengthenin; and 
| Soveteping the bod Send for circu er. 

%th Street, New Yor 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
BOOKS, | 
Suitable for Holiday Gifts. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 











GEMS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Mlustrated by RICHARD SMIRKE. Embracing 

‘wenty-one Steel Plates, with Descriptive Text. 

Small quarto. Beautifully bound in fine cloth, 
extra gilt, $4.00. 


ALLIBONE'S a OF QUOTA- 


A New Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, covering 
the Entire Field of British and American Poetry, 
from the Time of Chaucer to the Present Day. 
With a Variety of Useful Indices. Both a 
and Subjects Alphabetically Arranged. 

AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. One vol. Roy: aitee 
Extra cloth, $5.00; extra cloth, full gilt, Sn; full 
Turkey, $10.00 
“It is the most valuable work of the kind ever 
printed.”—N. Y. Herald. 
THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 

Twelve Superb Scenes among its Peaks and Lakes. 
By ELIJAH WALTON, F.G.S8. Descriptive Text by 
T. G. BONNEY, M.A., F.G.S., etc. Quarto. Extra 
cloth, gilt, $35.00. 

PEN PICTURES OF EUROPE. 

Where and How We Went and es We Saw dur- 
ing & Seventeen Months’ Tour. =! ELIZABETH 
PEAKE. Profusely and hs indsome y illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, $3.50. 

THWARTED; 

Or Ducks’ Eggs in a Hen’s Nest. A Christmas Story. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, e@uthor of “Thrown 
Together,” ** Misunderstood,” etc. l2mo. Extra 
cloth, $1.25, 

PRESCOTT S WORKS, NEW EDITION. 

as History, of Ferdinand and Isabella,” and “History 
of the Conquest of Mexico.”” By W.H. PREescort, 
Each work complete in three vols.,in neat box. 
Entirely New Edition, with ime Author's Latest 
Corrections and Additions. Edited of! J. FOSTER 
KIRK. Per volume: Extra cloth, $2.25; sheep, 
$2.75; half calf, gilt, $4.50 

IN SEARCH OF THE CASTAWAYS. 

A Romantic Narrative of the Loss of Captain Grant 
of the Brig Britannia, and of the Adventures of 
his Children and Friends in his Discovery and 
Rescue. By JULES VERNE, author of “ Twent 

-Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” etc., ete. T- 
— with one hundred and seventy- two 
En a =." Extra cloth, $3.50. Extra cloth, 


ful gil 
AFTERNOON. 

Miscellaneous Papers. By T. STORK, D.D., author 
of “ Home Scenes,” “The Unseen World,” etc. 
With Portrait. mo. Extra cloth, $1.75; full 
gilt, $2.00. 

ENCHANTING FAIRY LIBRARY. 

A Beautiful and Attractive Set of Five Vols. Pro- 
fusely illustrated and richly bound. In handsome 
box, $7.50. 





Especial attention is invited to the following 
STANDARD WORKS, 
FOR HOLIDAY CIFTS, 


As Possessing Permanent and Practical Value. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
Universal Knowledge. 
vols. Royal 8vo. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DiI0- 
TIONARY. Containing complete and concise Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries. By J. Thomas, A.M., M.D. 
Imperial 8vo. 

ALLIBONE'S CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
A Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors, Living and Deceased. By 
58. Austin Allibone, LL.D. 3 vols. Imperial 8vo. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. A complete Geographical Dictionary. 
By J. Thomas, M.D., and 'T. Baldwin. Royal 8vo. 

PRESCOTT’s COMPLETE WORKS. 1 vols. Crowa 
8vo. (Each work sold separately.) 

THE WORKS OF WASHINGTON IRVENG. Various 
Editions, Special Illustrated Holiday Editions of 
“The Sketch Book,” and “ Knickerbocker’s New 


¢, 
or 


A Dictionary of 
Protusely illustrated. 10 


CHAMBERS’ 8S BOOK oF Days. A oy of Pop- 
ular Antiquities. llustrated. 2 vols. 8vo 


BULWER’S NOVELS. The Globe Edition, 23 vols., 
and the Library Edition, 44 vols. 12m 

ag cone sco os ETE Works. ~ Edi- 
tion, 22 vols., vo; Cabinet Edition, 22 vols., crown 
8v0o; C town Edition, ll vols. All profusely ilus- 
trated. 
¢@” The above works are bound in a variety of 

neat and handsome styles. 


«* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
aoe of expense. on receipt of price by 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Booksellers, 
7 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


SHEPARD & GILL's 
New Holiday Books. 


The Little People of God and What the poets have 
Said of Them, with a new poem by JOHN G. 
WHITTIER. Written express or this volume, 
1 vol., cloth, gilt edges. Fully Illustrated. 

“The selections are excellent.”—(H. W. Long- 
fellow. 

“The introductory poem by John_ Greenleaf 
Whittier is a consecration in itself. The book is 
compiled with exquisite taste, and is prepared in 
the most perfect manner, as regards its mechanical 
execution.”—{ New York ba ag 

“A chaice colloction.’’—| W. C. Bryant. 

Child-W orld.—Parts IL. & Il. Syaam HAMILTON. 
Illustrated. Holiday Edition, small 4to, $1.50; 
Fopaies edition, $1. 

“Nothing better has been offered - ea to 
children in years.”— New York Tribu 
Santa-Claus Land.—By Miss AMANDA M. 

DOUGLAS, Author of the “Kathie Stories.” 

Smell quarto, $1.25. Popular edition, cloth, extra, 


Publishers, and Importers, 
m% and 7 





“It is a wonderful and rs story, well 
adapted to delight little readers.’’—{Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 

Under the Evergreens, by the Rev. GFORGB C, 
Las. ‘+k. A Christmas story. Small quarto. 1 
vo 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 

receipt of price by SHEPARD & GILL, MPublishers, 
oston. 


MUNROE’S PHILOSOPHY OF CURE. 
To be had only at his rooms, 19 Milford Streets 
Boston, Mass. Price $1.00, 
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THE CHRISTIAN | UNION. 














MRS. 8S. C. HALLOWELL'S 
NEW BOOK, ## 


BEC’S BEDTIME. 


Being chiefly stories from ‘ The Christian Union,” 
by Mrs. 8. C. HALLOWELL. Illustrated by BEN- 
BELL. 12mo, cloth, extra, black and gold. $1.25. 
It is hardly necessary to say anything to readers 

of the Christian Union in praise of this book, since 

its Authoress must be known to almost everyone 
of them, through her contributions to the columns 
ef this paper. 


Northern Lights. 


Tales from the SWEDISH and FINNISH. Col- 
lected and Translated by SELMA BorG and 
MARIE A. BROWN, the translators of the Schwartz 
Novels. Beautifully illustrated with Swedish de- 
signs redrawn by BENSELL. Large 12mo, cloth 
black and gold, $1.50. 


“ One of the most thoroughly charming chil- 
dren’s books that this generation has oduced. 





Genuinely fresh stories, with all the bi y flavor 
of Northern latitudes, and beautiful - the 
on.”?— 


luxury of type, Ta eaeer. binding and illu 
(Mrs. Amel “s 

“It is a book ches we may very well commend to 
the favorable consideration of our readers. They 
will not find many that are better or as good.”— 
[The Nation, New York. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Handsomely Illustrated adarees Sree by mat to any 
Liiress 


BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


PICTURES BY THE OLD MASTERS. 
Containing most of the celebrated Pictures of 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Teniers, Ostade, &c. With 
Biographies and Descriptive Letterpress. Im- 
perial 8vo,'musiin extra, bevelled, gilt edges, $10. 


SPAIN AND ITS PEOPLE. A Record 
of Recent Travel. With 150 Illustrations by 
Foulquier. Post 8vo, muslin, beveled, gilt 
edges, $3. 


HALF-HOURS WITH FRENCH AU- 
THORS. Containing passages from the best 
French masters. Translated into English. 
With numerous Illustrations. Muslim, post 8vo, 
gilt edges, $3. 


SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY; 
or, Songs of Animal Life. By Mary Howitt. 
With over 100 exquisite Illustrations by G aco- 
melli. Small 4to, muslin extra, gilt edges, $3. 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS; or, Lays and 
Lyrics of Rural Life. By Mary Howitt. With 
over 100 exquisite Illustrations by Giacomelli. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, $3. 


NATURE; or, The Poetry of Earth and 
Sea. From the French of Madame Michelet. 
With upwards of 200 Engravings by Giacomelli. 
Imperial 8vo, muslin extra, richly gilt, $7.50, 


THE MOUNTAIN. From the French 
of Jules Michelet, author of “ The Bird.’”’ Pro- 
fusely [liustrated. Imperial] 8vo, muslin extra, 
richly gilt, $6. 


LYRICS OF ANCIENT PALESTINE. 
Poetical and Pictorial Illustrations of Old Tes- 
tament History. Imperial 8vo, muslin extra, 
richly gilt, $4. 


JOHN BUNYAN. An Autobiography. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 4to, muslin extra, rich- 
ly gilt, $3. 








Any of the above mailed, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, cor. Mulberry St. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


. Greatorer, Summer Etchings in Colorado, 
4to. Cloth, $6; morocco, $10. 
2. The Gallery of American Landscape. Folio. 
Cloth, $18; morocco, $30. 
. Hood’s Poems. Illustrated Wanstead Edition. 
4to. Cloth, $5; morocco, $10. 
. Irving’s Sketch Book. Artists’ Edition. 4to. 
Cloth, $10; tree calf, $20. 
5. Country Life. Illustrated by Poets and Art- 
ists. 4to. Cloth, $2.50. 
6. Etloart's Boy with an Idea. Tllustrated. Cloth, 
$1.75. 
7. The International Family Atlas. 65 Maps. 
8vo. Cloth, extra, $6. 
8. Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. Revised to 1873. 
8vo. Cloth, $9; half Russia, $12. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


E XO D U Just Published, Notes, Ex- 
® egetical. Practical, and De- 
votional, on THE BOOK OF Exopus. For the Pul- 
pit, Famil » and Sabbath School. By ALFRED 
NEVIN, D,D,, LL.D., eS Popular Expositor 
= the Bou els and Acts,” “Guide to the Oracles,” 
B. cially adapted to the “ INTERNATIONAL 
Sunrns'or O¥ LESSON LEAVES.” With Map and nu- 
merous Illustrations. ron’ es, 2mo, cloth. Price 
Address CLAXTO REMSEN EN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


The LATEST BIBLE Published, 


ee The cheapest and best-selling Agent’s 
BIBLES inthe market. 700 Engravings. 
Address 





-_ 


i) 


~_ 

















A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 
930 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
(29> Send for Catalogue of JAS. R. 


£¢) D & CO’S P d Standard 
Works. 8GO00. 8 Popular an 





ne One mo 





GREGORY'S 
SEED CATALOGUE. 


My business is to supply what every farmer of ex- 
rience is most anxious to get, perfectly reliable 
egetable and Flower Seed. With this object in 
view, besides importing many varieties from re- 
liable growers in France, England, and Germany, I 
grow a hundred and fifty kinds ve vegetable om 

on my four seed farms, right under my own e 
Around all of these I throw the protection of the 
pases ¢ warrants of my Catalogue. Of new vegetables 
I make a specialty, having been the first to IMItroduce 
the 1e Hubbard an ‘Marblehead Squashes, the Marble- 
head Cabbages, and a score of others. ~— atalogue 
ken from 





containing numerous fine engravings, 
photographs, sent free to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mags. 


LEE & SHEPARD 


Publish this Week: 
By the “Learned Blackemith.” 
Ten-Miwete Talk 


On all sorts of Topics. By Elihu Burritt. 
With an Autobiography of the Author. mo. 





This volume will include the author's cheerve- 
tions in England, from which country he has re- 
cently returned, and will be uniform with his 

Walks,” published in London. 


Latest Book by Elijah Kellogg. 
A Stout Heart, 


Or, the Student from Over the Sea. 


BN, I a ccenonns sctcnongscccscsesnnenens 1 2% 
being the concluding volume of 


The Whispering Pine Series. 


Six vols. In neat box. Illustrated. Per vol....1 25 


Paul Cobden’s New Books. 
Good Luck. 


DRG, TE ns icce ces ccvcsesicdccsocevenes 1% 
Being the fourth volume of 


The Beckoning Series, 
Four vols. In neat box. Illustrated, 16mo. 
PE I Rvakktns habadttasaseSoarececes vazssanseese: 30% 13 


An Example of Honor and Fidelity. 


The Young Engineer. 


A Memoir of Frank Russell Firth. With an In- 
troduction by Rev. Edward E. Hale, and a 
Sketch of the Life of Otis Everett Allen. l6mo. 
ee eee ae 18 


READY ON SATURDAY. 
A Grandfather’s — from 


American History. » 8. Dodge. Fully il- 
lustrated by Miss “B iumphrey. 


New Songs for Little People. 


By Mrs. Dr. Anderson. wey illustrated by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. léwo. Cloth. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

a List of recent publications sent free to any ad- 
ress. 


Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, 


NEW YORK. 
OLIDAYS. —Zel’s Encyc lopedia.—(A book 
of universal knowledge.) The most com- 
pote. most desirable, and the cheapest reference 
ook published 
This work embraces agreater number of articles 
than any other of its kind in the English language, 
while the letter press matter is as extensive as in 
hose reference a containing many volumes 
and costing pevera! es as much as this entire 
work. A, Pee id Gi t. Price $32,and upwards, 
Zell's E naval las ef the World.—In beauty, 
of rat Lent execution none pretend to equal it, 
while its accuracy and freshness is generally ac- 
knowledged. Handsomely bound in Imperial Oc- 
tavo, suitable for book-case or table. Price $l5and 
upwards. 8. ELWOOD ZELL, 17 and 19 South 6th 
St., Philadelphia; New York, 6 Beekman St., first 
floor, u up stairs. 


A CHOICE GIFT BOOK, 
SONCS of the SOUL, 


GATHERED OUT OF MANY LANDS 
AND AGES. 
By SAMUEL IRENAUS PRIME, D.D. 
WITH PORTRAIT: 
Cloth Gilt, $5.00; Morocco, $9.00 














“ The binding and printing of 
this sumptuous volume are simply 
perfect, and it would be impossible 
to speak of the contents in terms of 
exaggerated praise. There are 
hymns from the cloisters of the 
middle ages, strains of the camp 
and conflict, songs of girlhood and 
of motherhood, and the fragrance 
upon all of consecration to the 
Lord.”’—Hearth and Home. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York, 


«*s The above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Send for our Holiday Book List. It is sent 
Free. 

TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS.—JACO- 
BUS ON EXODUS, Vol.1, prepared expressly 
for the International Lessons. Maps and Cuts. 
Just ready. $1.00. 
Advertised in the CHRISTIAN UNION will 
be sent to any address, post-paid, upon receipt of 


the advertised price, by J. B. FORD & C@., 
27 Park Place, N. ion 


.s. Library @ 








Do you Wanta Good 8 
If so, send ri 


WARREN & WYMAN, 
13 Bible House, New York. 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY AC AD-| 
> Ch eaters Fes te e-opens January sth. 
Department as Mechanical oo a 
The Classics “— iiteh thorou boy ee zed. 
Apply to fHEO, HY A’ President. 


q 








NEW. AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


NOW READY: 
A NEW STORY FOR YOUTHS. 


“MY KALULU,” 


PRINCE, KING AND SLAVE. 
A Story from Central Africa. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, author of * How I Found 
Livingstone.” 


With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. 
1 vol., 12mo., €2. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 


“ This book has been written for boys—not those 
little darlings who are yet bothering over the al- 
phabet, and have to be taken to bed at sundown, 
and who, when they awake, put civilized and re- 
spectable families into confusion with their cries: 
nor those little dunces who 100k at all books with 
awe, and who begin to scratch their heads as soon 
as one is mentioned; nor yet those boys who can- 
not read, though they are tall and strong; but for 
those clever, bright-eyed, intelligent boys, of all 
classes, who have begun to be interested in ro- 
mantic literature, with whom educated fathers 
may talk without fear of misapprehension.” 


A Prose Story by the author of “ Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal.” 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. 


1 vol., 2mo, 


With an ILLUSTRATION, and uniform with 
“ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.’’ $1.50. 


This is the first story written by the author of 
“Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal” since that deligh 
ful novellette in verse took the public by surprise. 
“A Very Young Couple,” although in prose, is 
quite as captivating as its predecessor. The mar- 
riage is, of course, purely for love, and the vicissi- 
tudes through which the “ Very Young Couple” 
pass, their pecuniary perplexities, their little tiffs, 
their more serious entanglements, and the way 
they escape from them are rehearsed ina lively, 
sparkling style, and with a naturalness which ap- 
peals direct to the sympathies of the large number 
who have had similar experiences. 


A GIFT-BOOK SUITABLE FOR LADIES. 


DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF GEMS. 
Translated from the French of 
LOUIS DIEULAFAIT. 

Illustrated by 126 engravings on wood. 

One volume, 12mo, in attractive holiday style. 
Price #2. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
VERNE’S FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON. 
With 80 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. $3. 
SAXE HOLM’S STORIES. 12mo, cloth....... $1 50 
HANS BRINKER; or, THE SILVER SKATES. 
By Mrs. MARY MAPpPS DODGE. Wmo. Ii- 
WUMBTMEOR nc cccccccccccsscossscs cesceccavescoces 1580 


In the Library of Choice Fiction. 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. 1 vol. 


SvoO, Cloth, $150; PAPeEr....... cecccccc cocsee 10 
WANDERING WILLIE, Illustrated. 1 vol. 
BPO, PIS ocicssiesveatncsve ADOT Per 50 


*,* Any of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, by the Publishers, 


— ARMSTRONG & C0., 


o. 654 Broadway, New York. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD'S 
Travels Around the World. | 


Copies in fine bindings, 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
NOW READY. 








For prices address the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CoO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 1874 
Fifty Cents per Aunum, 


The January Number, containing 


Rev. Dr. Hall’s Explanations 


OF THE 
. INTERNATIONAL 
SunpayScunoout Lessons 


IS NOW READY. 
SINGLE NUMBERS FIVE CENTS EACH. 
Published by the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY - SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Subscriptions can be sent to any of the Sunday- 
school Depositories, as follows: 
1122 Chestnut St., Ene Acighie~ Ales. Kisxpateteh. 
10 Bible House, New York—G. 8. 8 eld 
40 Winter St., Boston—FB. Shute. 
261 West Madison 8t., Chicago—W. R. Port. 
aw N. Sixth St., Bt. Louls—8. Paxson. 


“JAPANESE PAPER WARE.” 


Economy demands its use. Pails, Slop Jars, Foot- 
Baths, Bowls, Basins, Ps ar durab pana shenp. 


Trade supplied. iS 
352 Pearl St. #2 _Y. . City 


((HEAPEST BOOKSTORE 

N THE WORLD. 
14,692 New and Old Rooks almost give enaway. For 
Catalogues, No. 32-33-M, send stamp. LEGGATT 
BROTHERS, No. 3 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


rT 10 PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 

teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing P posses, are 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 

Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York 

















J ANUARY ATLANTIC, 


For sale at all the News Stands and Bookstores, 
PROF, AGASSIZ’S 
great article defines his position In opposition to 
the Darwinian Theory. He stands by this as the ree 
sult of life-long studies. 
T. B. ALDRICH'S 
capital serial, Prudence Palfrey, begun, together 
with these brilliant names and contributions :— 


wo Whitticr—The Golden Wedding of Long- 
vod, 
_David A, Wells—Local Taxation in the United 
States. 
C. D. Warner—Baddeck and that Sort of Thing. 
Bayard Taylor—The Two Homes. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes—An Old Year Song. 
George E. Waring—Fox-hunting in England. 
ome M. Baker—Mose Evans, a tale of the South- 

Celia Thaxter—In Kittery Church-yard. 
Henry James, Jr.—The Last of the Valerii. A 
Romance. 


A Splendid Number, 
THE ATLANTIC FOR 1874 


begins its thirty-third volume under the most 
prosperous auspices. The new publishers will spare 
oo pains to keep it the 
LEADING AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
containing the fresh writings of 
LONGFELLOW, AGASSIZ, 


ALDRICH PARTON, 
WHITTIER, HOWELLS 
WARN ER, VEN, 

) S BAYARD TAYLOR 
WELLS, BAYA 7a 


with able erttictans upon current literature, art, 
and science 


A Serial Story by W. D. Howells, 


will begin in an early number. 


Personal Reminiscences, by J. G. Whittier, 

will cover an eventful period in our history, and 

Life in the Confederate States, by a Confed- 
erate 

will be an inside view of recent history. 


Charles Dudley Warner’s Saunterings 


in the British Provinces will be continued in sub- 
sequent numbers. 


Robert Dale Owen's Autobiography, 
which has attracted so much attention, will be re- 
sumed, aud chapters of peculiar interest will ap- 
pear. 


Local Taxation in the United States, 


the article in the first number by 


David A. Wells, 


will be followed by others from the same hand on 
—. of Finance and Political Economy, and. 
there is every promise of 

The ablest and most attractive volume 
of the ATLANTIC ever published. 

TERMS. 

Single or specimen numbers, 35 cents. Yearly 
Subser#ption, $4.00. The Atiantic and Lmreey Satur- 
day ($5.00) sent to one address for $8.00 

For further particulars, address the publishers, 
H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. 
HURD AND » HOU GHTON, New Tone. 


RI EDU CED. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 





- are offering at very Low Prices, 
Hosiery and Cloves, 
UNDERWEAR, 
SHIRTS and COLLARS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


Robes, Jackets,, 


Ete. 
No. 637 Broadway, 
- NEW YORK. 
OPERA AND FIELY GLASSES 


Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments.. 153 pages. 





* 2d. Optical Instruments......... _— = 
“ 3d. Stereopticons........... <= * 
* 4th. Physical Apparatus..... .... eS * 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


601 Broadway, New York: 924 Chestnut St., Philada, 
2" Mention you saw this in Christian Unton, 


BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
Also, HAIR AND REFUSE ANIMAL MATTER 


For sale at 
PETER COOPER'S Glue Factory, 
17 Burling Slip, N. ¥ 
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Scientific and Sanitary, 


BRAIN AND MIND. 


RECENT paper, read before the American 
Association by Dr. Burt G. Wilde}, contains a 
description of the several methods whick have been 
followed in studying the relations between brain and 
mind. Weare indebted to the Popular Science Monthly 
for the following synopsis of this description, and of 
the interesting criticisms made by Dr. Wilder in the 
same connection. 

First, there is the phrenological method, wherein the 
skull is accepted as an index of the brain. According 
to Dr. Wilder the fallaciousness of this method is 
shown: 1. By Anatomy, since no definite correspond- 
ence exists between folds and fissures of the brain and 
the outer surface of the skull. 2. By the fact that no 
phrenelogist has ventured to draw the accepted map 
of the mental faculties on the surface of the brain it- 
self. 3. By the failure, in many cases, of the most ex- 
pert phrenologists to define character by an examina- 
tion of the head. 

The pathological method is equally unproductive of 
satisfactory results. This method proceeds by com- 
paring brain-lesions with mental phenomena observed 
during the life of the individual. But the: patrons of 
this method are not yet agreed as to the special function 
of the cerebellum, nor as to the localization of the 
faculty of speech. However, there is good reason for 
supposing that peculiar mental conditions may exist 
without recognizable brain-lesion, and vice versa. 
Finally, Dr. Wilder asserts, on the authority: of Brown- 
Séquard, that “ all parts of the brain may, under irri- 
tation, act on anv of its other parts, modifying their 
activity so as to destroy or diminish, or to increase and 
to morbidly alter it.’’ 

The experimental method proceeds by irritating or 
destroying certain cerebral regions in livin animals. 
This method satisfactorily demonstrates the existence 
in the brain of centers of action for different sets 
of muscles; but it necessarily produces abrormal ac- 
tion, and fails to shuw the relation between brain and 
mind. 

The method of investigation preferred and »mployed 
by Dr. Wilder is theoretically identical with that of 
the phrenologists; but it differs from the latter in two 
important respects: 1. In employing the brain itself 
for comparison, in using large numbers, and in com- 
paring the two sides; 2. In employing cani'ie instead 
of human brains, on the ground of their simy;:/e fissural 
pattern, and the possibility of an accurate Luowledge 
of the mental characteristics of the dogs. Better re- 
sults might, of course, be expected from tho study of 
the brains of persons with whom we were «.quainted 
in life, but that is impracticable. Nothiii; can be 
learned from the study of the brain of a ¢!:minal or 
pauper whom the investigator has never kn«"wn. It is 
otherwise with dogs, when the brain and the mind of 
the same individual are at our disposal. Dr..Wilder, it 
may be remarked, is no believer in the locat:zation of 
faculties in different portions of the brairyand is in- 
clined rather to think that a cerebral hemizehere acts 
as a unit either singly or with its fellow. q 

“¥} 
A NEW OBSERVATORY. 

N arecent address before the Califorsiia Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Professor George D&vidson, of 

the University of California and United Stutes Coast 
Surveyor, gave notice of the projected estéilishment 
of a new astronomical observatory at sons: suitable 
locality in the Sierra Nevada. By the muni{cence of 
Mr. James Lick, a wealthy resident of San ¥rancisco, 
this observatory is to be provided not only with ‘a 
telescope of the largest size and most cousummate 
workmanship that American skill can devise,’ but 
also with every variety of apparatus commensurate 
therewith; and with ample funds for other purposes. 

The Mining and Scientific Press of San Francisco, 
says that the scheme indicated by Professor Davidson 
is being quietly perfected, and that the geological, 
meteorological, and other peculiarities ef various site, 
of the Sierra Nevada range are soon to be carefully ex- 
amined and reported upon. A peak will be selected 
which, from its high altitude and clear surrounding 
atmosphere, will afford the finest possible view of the 
heavens throughout the longest period of the year, 
and there the observatory will be located. 

Doubtless the manufacture of the object-glass of the 
great telescope will be intrusted to the Clarks, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, whose success in the making of 
objectives, especially those of a great size, has given 
them a world-wide reputation. The size of the glass is 
of course not yet determined; but an aperture of forty 
inches has been suggested. This far exceeds the size of 
the great glass (26 inches) recently manufactured by the 
Clarks for the Naval Observatory at Washington. It 
is probable that the objective will not much exceed 
26 inches; for it must be remembered that an increase 
in aperture is not accompanied indefinitely by an in- 
crease in efficiency, since the necessary increase in the 
thickness of glass involves absorption of light; and for 
other reasons not necessary to mention. The diffi- 
culties in the manufacture of a lens increase rapidly 
with the size, and it is probable that the above-men- 
tioned dimensions are very near the limit of practica- 
bility. The proposition of our neighbor, the Scientific 
American, for an aperture of twelve feet can scarcely 
be seriously intended, since such a size is far beyond 











the limit of feasibility, and would not be desirable even 
were its manufacture practicable. 

The preparations for the new observatory are, we 
presume, under the direction of Professor Davidson, 
who is one of the most accurate and experienced of the 
astronomical observers of the Coast Survey; we are 
therefore confident that the practical details of this 
great enterprise will be all that can be desired. We 
may expect great things from such an observatory 
under such management. 
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REST OF THE YEAR FREE! 


N order to give new subscribers a taste of the 
paper’s quality before the year begins, we have 
concluded to send the CHRiIst1AN Union FREE for the 
remainder of the year to every new incoming nameup 
to January Ist. Every new subscription sent during 
the rest of December will include the paper from the 
date of its reception to January Ist, 1875. Thus, with 
the supplement containing the back numbers of Dr. 
Eggleston’s great story, and these extra numbers of 
the paper, the story will be complete and the sub- 
scriber supplied with full measure for his money. 

Let all our renewing subscribers urge their friends 
to take this paper, and tosubscribe early so as to get 
the supplement and these back numbers, together with 
the promptly delivered, brilliant premium pictures 
“ Our Boys,” or the companion pair “ Our Girls.” Let 
Agents make quick use of this extra inducement, and 
swell, as they easily can, their lists before the year 
closes. 

Our mails come burdened with renewals and new 
subscriptions; our Agents are sending in splendid lists 
of names. This one thing added will help still further 
the incoming tide, and subscribers will have another 
reason for feeling that they get their ‘‘money’s worth”’ 
over and over again. 








VOX POPULI! 

HESE letters, as our readers know, are re- 
tained in their original form at this office for any 
necessary reference. The names of the writers are 

not published, but are at the service of apy inquirer. 

U. 8S. ConsuLaTz, Prescott, Canada, Nov. 29th, 1873, 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., New York: 

Gentlemen.—I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Chromos,‘‘ Our Boys,” and to express my thanks for them. They 
are certainly very handsome pictures, and I am delighted with 


them. 
Very truly yours, 





Prerpont, O., Nov. 29th, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., New York: 
Gentlemen.—Your ‘‘ Boys”? came to hand yesterday, and as 
‘“*My Boys are all girls’ I am highly pleased with yours. 
Yours, truly, 


828 DEAN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov. 28th, 1873. 
Dear Sir.—!I acknowledge the receipt of the Chromos and am 
very much pleased with them, and more so at their arriving 
sooner than expected. 


Yours, respectfully, 


New Hampton, N. H., Dee. 1, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 


The Chromos are here, all right. They are superfine. 
Very truly, 





MILWAUEEE, Wis., Dec. 2d, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Sirs.—The pictures came all right, and I think them very beau- 
tiful, as every one does that sees them. I thank you very much 
forthem. I think your paper improves also; I always liked it, 
but last year was better than before, and I think the prospect is 
even better for the coming year. 

Yours, with respect, 





BELLINGHAM, Mass., Nov. 29th, 1873, 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 


Gentlemen.—Your premium Chromos, ‘‘ Our Boys,” all in good 
order, were received Nov. 27th, and there are now a fine assem- 
blage of beautiful children to cheer and delight the family circle. 

Respectfully, " 


CHILLICOTHE, O., Dec. 8th, 1873. 








Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs.—* Why, where did you get those lovely pictures? 
Can I get the same?” &c., &c., is the universal cry of persons 
coming into my sitting-reom—for I have no parlor. I tell them 
how I get them, and how they may, generally giving them the 
direction or sending them to the agent that delivered mine. 








MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS FOR 
HARD TIMES. 


ANY a man and many a woman who in 
ordinary times command good salaries are, by 
the stress of hard times upon their employers, thrown 
out of employment. To such, we offer immediate, 
simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requiring only 
honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send to us for our 
circulars and terms to canvassers for our paper, and 
you willsee what the work is, and how well it pays; 
take an agency and you will thank us for the sugges- 
tion, while we shall also profit by your well-paid 
efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, do 
good by helping some trustw:@thy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 

“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE Nap.” 

These are two new and original pictures, painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the Christian Union, by 
Mrs. S. ANDERSON, whose mother-heart and artist-hand 
have brightened so many American homes with those 
charming Baby-Heads now called 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 

Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. Or the four pictures will be 
presented to every subscriber for Two Years. The 
additional price for mounting and free delivery to 
the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. The 
Picture Premiums will be strongly mounted on stiff 
card-board, sized and varnished, ready for framing, 
and delivered to the subscriber free by mail, express, 
or agent, as the case may be. To show how cheap this 
is, let any one do as we have done—inquire the price of 
mounting the pair, at any picture dealer’s, and you will 
find that the charge will be from 75 cts. to $1.00. Then 
the paper and twine, and expense of handling comein, 
and the cost of mailing or expressing will be from 15 to 
25 cts. Therefore, by reason of wholesale dealing, we 
can offer for 50 cts. what would cost each subscriber at 
least $1.25. 

And as our experience every year is that 999 out of 
every 1,000 subscribers require their pictures mounted 
and delivered, we have decided not to trouble our sub- 
scribers by varieties, but to deliver all mounted—thus 
doing away with all confusion in regard to the divers 
“extra payments’? now so common among papers 
offering premiums. Therefore, the subscription price 
to the Christian Union for one year, including the 
mounting, sizing, and varnishing of either pair of the 
premium pictures and their free delivery to the sub- 
scriber—by mail, express, or agent, as the case may 
be, will be $3.50. And the price for both pairs of 
pictures and the paper for two years will be only 
$6.75 (instead of $7.00.) 

PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrHerR pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at........... Rae TS $3 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chrts- 


than Onton for two year) at..... oc ccc cccccecccscecces 675 
8. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 

DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 

II MIN ca Koc unrasstesmecincces sancaes PSE ite Pees 3 35 
4. EITHER pair, mounted, and [Seve Pulpit Pre- 

mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 

Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 

ON I aos ainint acer sdnendacsssengnsnesestss see tense0 6 60 


5. Bors pairs, mounted, and Feet Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 
year, at 1 





ABOUT OUR AGENTS. 


E bespeak for all our agents a courteous 

hearing. They can save you the trouble of let- 
ter-writing for renewals or sbscriptions; before you 
pay them any money they will bring you your picture 
and certificate, and give all the information that may 
be needed. 

The main point to remember is don’t pay your money 
to an Agent until be delivers the picture-premium and 
Publisher’s certificate of subscription. We have em- 
ployed thousands of agents and have had no trouble 
with their accounts, except in two or three instances 
where they violated our instructions and subscribers 
disregarded our repeated warnings. Asa class, Agents 
are honorable men and women, but like all ranks of 
business people they are liable to receive queer recruits 
once in a while. The trustworthy Agents of the Chris- 
tian Union this year will deliver the picture and cer- 
tificate before collecting the subscription-price; and 
subscribers should discredit and distrust all others. 








GOOD NEWS! 


To say that we are satisfied with the vigor and dash 
of the opening campaign would be tame talk; we are 
delighted; and the more so because we see that our 
agents are enthusiastic and full of zeal born of success. 
No complaints, no discouraging words, but a general 
ery of cheer from every side. Evenin ‘hard times’”’ 
people realize that a thoroughly interesting and good 
paper is cheap at the price of the CHRISTIAN UNION— 
something less than one cent a day!—and when the 
pictures are thrown into the scale the balance turns 
very quickly and the game is won! 

Let every young man or woman who lacks employ- 
ment apply for an Agency! This is profitable work 
for hard times. 


EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
THE PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


IN CHANGING AN ADDRESS, it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 

aper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
Phe letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
pers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
Fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


SENDING MONEFY.—Never send us currency in a letter. It is always 
ossible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
ork, or have a letter Registered. Already we have cause to com- 
plain either that people are careless, and do not enclose money 
when they say they do, or that somebody in the U.S. Postal Service 
steals the money. In either case we can not be responsible for the 
loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat it : % 
“CURRENCY SENT BY MAULIS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER. 

















